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The real test of overalls is wear. Those that last longest, never rip, are the 
cheapest to buy and the best to wear. 
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stand the racket —they are the most durable, and, of course, the most economical. 
They are made of the best materials {or the purpose, cut, sewed and re-inforced by 
experienced union labor, Made in white, blue and stripes. 
We also make a fine assortment.of trousers for work, house and street. Working 
pants from $1.00 to $3.00. pair. Corduroy trousers that are almost indestructible. 
Made for 21 years in a model shop without a single strike. Our name on the 


ticket always. CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 
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When we consider the near approach of the 
expiration of the Chinese Exclusion Law, and the 
change in the character of the incoming races from 
Europe and Asia, the question of immigration be- 
comes one of the most important before the people, 
and well worthy of the prominence given it in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's message to Congress. 

No public question is more discussed and so little 
understood. Conditions of today cannot be com- 
pared with those of even twenty years ago, and not 
at all with those of the fifties. To come to America 
then meant taking one’s life in hand; transporta- 
tion charges were as much as the immigrant could 
earn in a year or more. Now the question is only 
a simple ferry proposition, involving the expend- 
iture of a very small amount. 

In the matter of employment, the immigrant of 
today finds a situation readily. From 1845 to 1860 
an immigrant landing in New York found it diffi- 
cult to secure farm employment at one dollar a day 
without board, and from $10 a month and upwards 
and board. Today an Italian workman will not con- 
sider less than $1.35 to $1.50 a day. The immi- 
grant’s dollar will buy 60 per cent more than it 
would in 1870, while in the same kind of occupation 


he receives from 50 to 100 per cent more. He does 
not have to combat, unless in isolated instances, 
any unreasoning, ignorant prejudice. He finds 


work easier ; he is better paid; and every dollar that 
he earns will buy more. 

There is another side, however. Great changes 
have come over the habits and character of the 
American people. ‘The former equality existing be- 
tween man and man, and between employer and 
employed is no longer observed. There are no 
more ‘‘ help; ’’ we have ‘‘ servants.’’ 

The pride in manual labor, which was the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the American farmer, is 
fast losing ground, except in the most rural com- 
munities. The foreign born has supplanted the na- 
tive born in factories and in public works. Social 
degradation has followed the change. It is 
true that the natives of four and five decades ago 
stepped from one occupation to the other. The 
upward movement was gradual and the promotion 
was rather that of generations than individuals. 
However worthy the foreign laborer may be, some- 
thing of his former state of servitude clings to him 
and humilates him into a lower caste than the na- 
tive workman. Persons in communities are re- 
garded not as indiviuals but as members of a class, 
which is entirely natural, even though it seems cruel, 
and unjust. 

Conditions of twenty to fifty years ago have also 
Mechanical inventions are stead- 
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not 


changed greatly. 


ily sweeping away all the humbler classes of 
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employment. The hodcarrier does not toil up the 
ladder any longer; he pulls a rope, and the: bricks 
are hoisted by an elevator run by a donkey engine. 
The farmer’s hired man mows and reaps by ma- 
chinery. The digging of sewers is now done by 
the steam shovel. Instead of affecting him un- 
favorably, this has aided the immigrant. With im- 
proved machinery the old apprenticeship at a trade 
is no longer necessary. A week's training on a 
labor-saving machine makes the alien a formidable 
and generally successful competitor in many trades 
which formerly required skilled labor. . 

The present tendency towards concentration in 
ail fields of industrial endeavor, may be utilized in 
connection with the introduction of vast hoards of 
illiterate and semi-civilized aliens, to break down 
existing labor conditions and wage standards. Self- 
defense is the first law of nature, and may be ap- 
plied to nations as well as individuals. National 
hospitality may be carried to the extent that it be- 


comes a national crime 


HISTORY OF MIGRATION MOVEMENTS. 


The migratory nstinct is one of the strongest of 
the human family, and the emigration movements 
of the world can Le divided into three periods. The 
first was onc of conquest. The tribes of Israel took 
the land of Canaan with their swords in hand, 
Greece and Rome sent forth their legions to sub- 
due, to plunder and 4o rule, and while they con- 
trolled the world their occupation of the conquered 
countries was not as immigrants, but as soldiers. 

When vhe triumphant Roman Consuls returned 
home over tie Roman roads they brought with 
them, not only the slaves of war, but also provin- 
cial soldiers, for whom they unintentionally fur- 
nished an escort to the Imperial City. This 
movement towards Rome, like the present move- 
mentto this country, was enormous, 

These aliens founded various dependencies, and 
had a powerful influence at the seat of government. 

Rome’s downfall was due to the cheapening of 
Roman citizenship, by the wholesale admission of 
barbarian immigrants to its privileges, who, on 
being introduced into Rome, naturally formed seg- 
regrations of their own kind, and soon made their 
influence felt in politics and business ; and the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire and its subsequent 
decay is coincident with the growth and influence 
of these alien races. 

The second epoch of immigration may be said 
to have commenced with the discovery of America 
and the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, 
which called forth the colonization period of the 


immigrant movement. 
These immigrants were not impelled by a desire 
to conquer or to rule, but by an ambition to find 


new fields in which to makeahome. This period, 
during which the whole course of history has been 
changed, continued down to the end of the Colo- 
nial period, or the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War. 

The third and present epoch i immigration can 
be called one of ‘‘industrialism,’’ in which the 
immigrant does not come to conquer the forces of 
nature and hew out a home for himself, but to take 
advantage of an established form of government, 
a more liberal system of employment, and an iim- 
proved standard of living. 

No statistics of the number of alien arrivals were 
recorded until 1820, since which time the move- 
ment of aliens to the United States has followed 
the industrial condition of the country so closely 
that the number of immigrants arriving may be 
regarded as an almost infallible industrial baro- 
meter, They come when trade conditions warrant, 
and remain at home when business is bad. 

About twenty million souls have come to the 
United States from Europe, which, during the cen- 
tury, has been drained of about thirty millions of 
people seeking to better their fortunes in other 
lands. Never before has the world seen anything 
like this tremendous influx of people in so short a 
space of time. 

The population that Europe has lost in a hun- 
dred years is greater than the total number of in- 
habitants of Great Britain and Ireland in 1860, and 
only a little less than the number in the United 
States in the same year. It represents 33 per cent 
more people than Great Britain and Ireland gained 
in population in the first ninety years of the cen- 
tury ; it is equal to three-fifths of the total popula- 
tion of Europe in the time of Julius Ceesar. 

If the ships on which these immigrants embarked 
carried 500 passengers, 60,000 trips have been made 
in ferrying them to the United States. In spite of 
this tremendous influx, which, for the present 
fiscal year, will represent the natural increase of a 
population of 40,000,000 of people, the last two 
censuses have shown a marked and _ progressive 
decline in the comparative birth-rate. 

Immigration plus the births of the native-born 
has not increased the population, comparatively, 
as fast as the births of the native population in- 
creased it during the first twenty years of the cen- 
tury, which natural increase, maintained, would 
have shown, without the introduction of any immi- 
grants, a population of 100,000,000 for the United 
States in 1900. The importance of the birth sta- 
tistics in this connection cannot be over estimated, 
if we are to consider its effect on the United States. 
With 1'% per cent per annum increase, which is the 
nominal rate for a country under favoring material 
conditions, the population of the United States 
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CHART SHOWING MARKED INCREASE OF ITALIAN, RUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN IMMIGRATION DURING 
PAST TEN YEARS. ALSO PROPORTION FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 











should approximate 200,000,000 in the year 2000. 

When one considers the fact, which I have re- 
cently seen stated, and believe to be true, that in 
one of the tenement houses in the immigrant quar- 
ter of the City of New York, there were 65 children 
under 10 years of age, and in five blocks on Fifth 
Avenue only 12 children under 10 years, it does 
not take much imagination to foresee that the 
present influx of aliens from Europe and Asia, if 
continued, with their extraordinary predominance 
in the birth statistics as compared to the native 
born, will place the political and economic control 
of the United States in their hands within two gen- 
erations. 


CHANGE IN CHARACTER OF RACES. 





The more interesting study, however, is the 
marked change in the character of the incoming 
races. German, Irish, and Scandinavian immi- 
grants, representing the bulk of immigration from 
*50 to ’80, were practically descendants of the Co- 

| lonial idea of immigration. They came here in 
families to settle down, and, if necessary, to take 
up their homes in the wilderness and subdue the 
forces of nature. 

Beginning with '80, however, the character of the 
incoming races shows a change. Instead of the 
hardy, religious, and agricultural Northern Euro- 
pean, the more Southern and Eastern races of 
Europe begin to be in evidence. In '80 the center 
of immigration was in Paris. A circle drawn, with 
the center at Paris, touching the west coast of Ire- 
land, would include all the territory from which 
the United States was receiving immigrants. ‘Today 
the center of such a circle would be located—if the 
bulk of immigration be considered—at Vienna; but, 
geographically taking into account the growing 
O-iental movement of Greece, Syria, and Armenia, 
the center of this circle would be located at Con- 
stantinople. 

Owing to the many changes in transportation 
facilities, the Carpathian and Balkan Mountains are 
nearer to the mining regions of Pennsylvania today 
than Boston was fifty years ago. 

Beginning on the west of Europe, we have an 
ever diminishing number from Ireland, represented 
now mostly by Irish servant girls, coming over here 
to join their families. 

From Spain and Portugal we do not receive 
enough aliens to be considered. The so-called 
Portuguese in New Bedford and vicinity are really 
Azoreans, natives of the Western Islands. 

France has never been a factor in the alien move- 
ment. 

From England we receive a few immigrants from 
the manufacturing centers, desirous of taking ad- 
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vantage of the improved machinery and industrial 
methods in this country. 

In Germany the same conditions prevailed as in 
England, although business depression now begin- 
ning to sweep over Germany will, no doubt, induce a 
larger German immigration within the next ‘few 
years. 

From the northern countries of Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden about the same conditions 
obtain as in England and Ireland. Labor condi- 
tions in these countries have much improved; the 
immigration officers continually hear the statement 
that, considering the conditions and the greater 
cost of living in this country, the workingman there 
is comparatively better off. 

The most important element in the immigration 
of the past few years is from Italy, whence we 
derive about one-third of the total of incoming 
arrivals. Nine-tenths of all Italians come from 
the extreme southern portion of Italy and the 
Island of Sicily. 

The conflicts between the Czechs and Germans, 
the Croats and Hungarians, all go to make politi- 
cal and economic conditions unstable and immi- 
gration necessary. In addition, the independent 
states to the south are feeling the fever of immi- 
gration, and every year shows a greater number 
coming from the Balkan territory. 

Next in importance is Russia, from which we are 
mainly getting Poles and Jews. . 

After the Crusade the Kings of Poland invited 
the Jews, whose headquarters were about Frank- 
fort, in Germany, to come into Poland ; and since 
that time they have increased until four-fifths of 
all the Jews are now in that section of the world, 
where they have been segregated by the Russian 
government. Their persecutions are matters of 
centuries, They have naturally been attracted to 
the United States, where they congregate in large 
cities. They first came to England, about ten 
years before coming here. 

During the tiie of Catherine, a large number 
Germans were induced to go to Russia, where they 
have resided ever since. They have never become 
Russianized to the slightest degree, and are to- 
leaving Russia and coming to the United States 
and going to the West, where they are popularly 
known as the ‘‘ Mennonites,’’ and as a hardwork- 
ing and industrious people. 

From Asia Minor we are receiving Syrians and 
Armenians, who are undesirable in every way. 

The present era of immigration is a movement 
of people associated with a low degree of civiliza- 
tion, caused by a demand for manual labor and 
encouraged by easy transportation facilities. 

Italy is encouraging its surplus labor to emigrate 
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and regards Italians in the United States and South 
South America as Italian colonists, subject to the 
authority of, and sources of income to, the Italian 
yovernment. 

Russia—overbearing and progressive, with mod- 
ern ideas—is discouraging the emigration of that 
element of its population which would be most 
welcome to the United States and encouraging the 
other. Taking advantage of all modern methods 
of machinery and progress, it is reaching out to- 
ward Manchuria and other parts of China, a live, 
progressive force, which threatens the social and 
economic destiny of the world. 

The expiration of the Chinese Exclusion Act has 
brought the question of immigration from Japan and 
China vividly before us. Both races are equally 
undesirable and belong in the same class. In these 
countries are millions of people eager to come to 
the United States, a large percentage of whom are 
not uncivilized, as is commonly supposed. 

From Japan, for instance, in the territory about 
the Bay of Osaka, including the cities of Hygio, 
Kyoto, Osaka, within a hundred miles of Osaka 
and the great commercial port of Kobe, is a popu- 
talion of 16,000,000 souls, which includes all the 
large cities of Japan except Yokohama and Tokio. 
The average wages in this territory, where modern 
machinery is now working side by side with the 
methods of one thousand years ago, is for adults 
10 cents a day, and for children 1 cent a day. 

As for China, in Shanghai, the Chicago of the 
Orient, where modern machinery is being used in 
almost every industry, the skilled male employes 
earn from 10 to 18 cents a day, and the women from 
3 to 10 cents a day, while unskilled labor is 6 cents 
a day. 


THE EXCLUDED CLASSES. 


Understanding the character of the incoming 
races, we may consider the manner of the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

In 1890 Secretary Windom abrogated the con- 
tract under which, from 1857, the State authorities 
performed the work of inspecting immigrants at 
Castle Garden, and put it under Federal control, 
where it has since remained. In 1885 Congress 
passed an act prohibiting the importation under 
contract or agreement, parol or special, of aliens 
to perform labor or service in the United States. 

Under this act the Secretary appointed a number 
of Federal officers, who were stationed at Castle 
Garden and other ports of entry for the purpose of 
detecting any evasions of this Alien Contract Labor 
Law. In 1890 the whole work of the inspection of 

immigrants was assumed by the National Gov- 
ernment. The first three vears under Fe:leral 


control were practically experimental ; the officers 
in charge and the government were seeking expe- 
rience, resulting in the administrative acts of 1891 
and 1893, upon which the service is now conducted. 
As the service became older and the methods of 
administration more clearly defined, the results of 
the inspection were more and more effective. Year 
by year an increased number of aliens, of the classes 
formerly admitted, are refused admission to the 
United States. 

The method of administering the Contract Labor 
law remained, until the year 1900, a distinct and 
separate feature, without any mater‘al change. 
Over 8,000 aliens have been returned to Europe as 
coming in violation of this law. Upto 1893 these de- 
portations were comparatively few, but in the years 
immediately following they grew to such an extent 
that in one year alone, almost 1,500 were returned. 
Knowledge of this soon spread in Europe, and in- 
asmuch as the evidence upon which to base the 
exclusion of aliens as violators of the Alien Con- 
tract Labor Law was dependent upon the alien’s 
own testimony, all that was necessary for him to 
do to evade the immigration inspector was to deny 
that he was coming to the country under contract. 

Any person who was deliberately coming in vio- 
lation of this Contract Labor Law was posted to 
deny that fact on arrival, and, consequently, easily 
passed inspection. <A simple denial, adhered to on 
the part of the alien, frustrates any attempt to de- 
port him. 

Innocent aliens who were not coming in violation 
of the Alien Contract Labor Law, but to join their 
families or relatives in this country—and had, nat- 
urally, been prudent enough to make some inquiry 
as to the state of business prior to staking their 
whole possessions on the chance of getting work 
here—were, however, the larger number. 

That the United States refuses admission to any 
person who is old, or physically incapacitated, or 
without money or prospects, is a proposition which 
appeals with direct force to’ the most uncultured 
mind. That at the same time those whose employ- 
ment and prospects here had been assured in ad- 
vance were equally to be refused admission, was 
incomprehensible to the mind of the average alien 
immigrant, so that when asked the question on 
inspection, eager to escape the Scylla of public- 
charge exclusion, he was wrecked on the Charyb- 
dis of the Contract Labor Law in. his desire to 
prove to the interrogating official that he was in 
truth not going to be a pauper in this country. 

It is not unfair to assert that of the 8,000 whose 
deportation was thus brought about, a large per- 
centage were not in truth violating the Contract 
Labor Law, but as they themselves had given the 
evidence upon which to find sucha conclusion, the 
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methods then practiced gave them no opportunity 
to retrieve their mistake. 

It is also equally true that these aliens, whose in- 
nocence of the law thus brought them into the class 
of excluded persons, were the very best of those 
applying for admission to the United States. 

Going back to 1893, just as soon as the Federal 
Government had gotten things in shape, and the 
laws were beginning to be strictly executed, those 
persons whose interest it was to bring in contract 
laborers immediately bestirred themselves to find a 
way to evade the law. Aliens were instructed to 
deny coming under contract, and many violators 
of the law were able to gain admission. Occasion- 
ally, stupidity on the part of the aliens, coupled 
with extra vigilance on the part of the immigra- 
tion officers, made enough cases to convince the 
officers that systematic attempts were being made 
to violate the law, and that workmen under con 
tract were successfully passing the various ports of 
entry in large numbers. 

METHOD OF EVADING CONTRACT LABOR LAW. 


Since 1896 still further measures have been 
adopted by these labor contractors, and a system 
has been put into operation which defies the efforts 
of the United States Government, and practically 
sets the law at defiance. 

The modus operandi is simple. 
and distributing agencies for the United States 
have established central stations in Europe. For 
instance, in Austria, in Vienna, in Croatia, Agram, 
the native population, on seeking passage to the 
United States, are told that it will cost a given 
amount, and knowing from experience that their 
fellow countrymen, who preceded them to the 
United States have been safely located in employ- 
ment, they ask no more questions. 

The agents selling tickets pass them on from one 
to the other until they reach the seaport—either 
Genoa, Rotterdam, Hamburg or Bremen, and from 
thence to the United States, where they report to 
the inspection officer that they are going to New 
York. In answer to the question as to whether 
they are coming under contract, or if they have 
work, they say ‘‘ No,’’ which is true, because they 
do not as yet know where they are going. They 
are strong, without physical or mental blemish, all 
have money, and are especially instructed by the 
agent to say that they are coming to New York, re- 
gardless of their real destination, which enables the 
labor contractors to get additional profit by com- 
missions on their transportation. The contractors 
collect them in lots of 100 or more and ship them 
to certain points. We know of cases of parties 


Labor collecting 


that arrived in Chicago at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and by 1 o'clock in the afternoon were at work. 


One of our officers who made an investigation in 
this matter, reports that one agent in Chicago sent, 
in ten months, 1,700 immigrants from Southern Rus- 
sia and Northern Austria-Hungary, who came here 
under these conditions, to one Western railroad. 

The spirit of the law is being violated by the 
wholesale, and the workmen of the United States 
subjected to an unjust and utterly unfair compe- 
tition. The former comparatively large number 
of deportations led organized labor to believe that 
its interests were protected, when, in fact, only 
those who were innocent of design and whose 
coming offered no danger to the American work- 
men, were caught. 

In all the years that the Alien Contract Labor 
Law has been in operation it has been impossible 
for the legal officers of the Government to obtain 
any conviction against the employers who import 
contract labor to the United States. 

The courts have uniformly held that the only 
class the act was intended to prohibit was the 
‘*cheap, unskilled labor.’’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided, in effect, ‘‘that the employer of alien 
skilled labor is not prohibited py the act,’’ so that 
any person who receives as much as $2 per day for 
his labor is not termed, *‘a cheap, unskilled laborer’’ 
in the sense intended by the Supreme Court. 

The construction by the Treasury Department, 


‘however, placed on this law, is that the employ- 


ment of aliens in any business, calling or occupa- 
tion, to perform any labor or service, is prohibited 
by the act of 1885, unless the employment falls 
within one clause specially excepted by section 5 
of that act and amendments thereto; and the 
obiter dictum of the Supreme Court as to ‘‘ cheap, 
unskilled labor ’’ has never been in force. 

In the case of the United States vs. Gay, the 
person employed was a window dresser, and to re- 
ceive $14 per week for his services, less than the 
ordinary wages paid to a carpenter, or a brick- 
mason. It was decided by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in 1899. The employer was acquitted on 
the ground that this work ‘did not require the 
use of muscle or spinal cord,’’ practically following 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

In the case of the United States vs. Edgar, an 
alien in England writes to a person in the United 
States, saying that the writer had heard that the 
party addressed was in want of men to do a certain 
kind of work, and, if convenient, to send passes, 
and other aliens and himself would come out. To 
this letter a third person to whom the same was 
handed replied : 

‘IT have this day bought two tickets for you. 
Take this letter to R. S. & Co., and get tickets that 
will give you steady work.”’ 
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The aliens came to the United States on the 
tickets bought for them by the firm in the United 
States, and went to work. The court decided that 
the word ‘‘ contract’’ in the statute meant an en- 
forcible contract, express or implied, at the time 
of his arrival at the port of entry. In other 
words, that the alien, although coming to the 
United States as the result of this inducement, 
tickets furnished, and going to work immediately 
on arrival, was in a position at the time of his 
arrival to have repudiated that contract. 

A more recent case is that of a New York hotel 
proprietor who induced thirteen waiters from Ger- 
many to come to the United States and work in 
his hotel, displacing the same number of American 
employes. These waiters were arrested on war- 
rants of the Secretary of the Treasury and, after 
trial, deported to the country whence they came ; 
but there has been no thought, nor would there be 
any use, of prosecuting the hotel proprietor, who 
is the real violator of the law, so that the only ones 
to receive punishment are the innocent workmen, 
who came here following a perfectly natural im- 
pulse to better their condition. 

The only practical change that is necessary in 
the Alien Contract Labor Law is to add to the 
present law by making it illegal to ‘“‘entice’’ or 
‘‘induce’’ aliens to come here to perform labor, 
and to make such an enticement and inducement 
a misdemeanor. 


PAUPERS, CRIMINALS AND ANARCHISTS. 


While this law needs to be thus strengthened 
and retained, I am firmly of the opinion that the 
real danger to the American workman does not 
come from the aliens coming under contract, but 
from the class so well described in the President's 
annual message as, ‘‘ below a certain standard of 
economic fitness to enter our industrial fields as 
competitors with American labor.”’ 

There is more danger from a dozen aliens who are 
thrown on the streets of New York penniless and 
friendiess, and compelled to take any situations 
that they can get, without regard to wages or con- 
ditions, or starve, than from double or treble the 
number of contract laborers. 

The first means the lowering of all standards of 
living, and is beyond competition ; the latter at its 
worst can be partially kept under control, even 
with our present defective laws and adverse court 
decisions. 

The character of immigration has been growing 
steadily worse for years, not only racially, but 
individually. 

To say that because a smaller number have been 
excluded from the year’s arrival means that the 
standard is raising is nonsense. The intending 


traveler is schooled to pass every question long 
before sailing, and when a new scheme to evade 
the law is discovered and provided against, it only 
takes about a month for the immigrant arriving 
to know all about the new regulation. Even 
those excluded and deported have found no 
difficulty in getting in by the Canadian back door. 
Some of the companies competing for this Canadian 
business have given a guarantee of admission, or 
passage money returned. 

The anarchists and criminals are not boasting of 
their record before inspection, while the propor- 
tion of immigrants who actually possess criminal 
records at home is comparatively small. Those 
that have criminal proclivities constitute, of course, 
a larger proportion. Many of the former class, 
and most of the latter, will be able to evade any 
form of inspection that we may be able to devise. 
Their undesirability can only be demonstrated by 
their careers after landing in this country, It is 
perfectly proper to adopt any measures to prevent 
the coming of such people. But however well 
such an inspection service be organized and con- 
ducted it must, to accomplish to any extent the 
desired object, be supplemented by some provision 
for apprehending and deporting those who gain 
admission to the country from lack of evidence at 
the time of examination to show that they are not 
entitled to land. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN LAW. 


The most popular of the many proposed changes 
in the immigration laws have been known as the 
‘*Consular Inspection Bill’’ and the ‘‘ Reading and 
Writing Bill.’’ The first has the idea of establish 
ing some form of inspection by United States con- 
suls abroad to prevent the embarkation of persons 
who might be found to be objectionable to this 
country, and thus prevent the hardship incurred 
in returning them after they have reached this side. 
The proposition seems so plausible that it is caleu- 
lated to secure unthinking approval. 

The practical officer versed in the law knows that 
such a plan can only prove an annoyance to legiti- 
mate travel, without any possible beneficial results. 

During the last ten years well selected Govern- 
ment medical officers have been detailed abroad to 
enforce sanitary precautions to prevent threatened 
invasions of epidemics and dreaded diseases, and 
to act in an advisory capacity in regard to the physi- 
cal eligibility of immigrants. It is obvious that 
whatever conclusion they reach regarding the ad- 
visability of taking the prospective passenger is 
based on the clearest kind of evidence, that pre- 
sented by a physical examination, and the consid- 
€ration of the locality in which he had resided in 
the immediate past. 
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The financial interests of the steamship company 
concerned is dependent on compliance with the 
medical officer’s report, but some disagreeable 
complications have arisen and these officers have 
never been able to obtain satisfactory results in any 
foreign port, except in the few instances where 
they have received the unqualified co-operation 
and support of the steamship company and of the 
government in whose territory they exercise and 
practice their methods. 

When it is considered that the consul, without 
having any of the advantages of: the medical man, 
would be compelled to perform an infinitely harder 
task than the medical man has been able to accom- 
plish under the most favorable circumstances, it is 
easily seen that this proposition is not worthy of 
serious consideration, and would only practically 
amount to a release to the steamship companies 
from responsibility under the act of 1893, which 
compels them to pay maintenance charges in our 
hospitals, and the cost of deportation after exclu- 
sion, and, in effect, obliges them to scrutinize 
every passenger before leaving the European port. 

While more could be said in favor of the propo- 
sition to send inspectors to Europe to examine 
immigrants before embarkation, it seems highly 
improbable that any force which might be sent 
abroad could approximate a satisfactory result or 
that such inspectors would maintain a higher 
standard of eligibility than we are able to uphold 
here on our own territory. 

As a means of protection against the coming of 
convicts, fugitives from justice, or even anarchists, 
the presence of our inspectors abroad would be 
either futile or unnecessary. These inspectors 
would naturally be dependent upon localZpolice 
authorities for any information of the above char- 
acter. If no efforts were made to secure such in- 
formation, their certificates as to the non-existence 
of bad antecedents, in the case of a prospective 
immigrant, would be worthless. If they were to 
assume the right to exact evidence of an unobjec- 
tionable police record from him, why not make it 
at once a requisite for admission to the country, or 
make the absence of such record on arrival prima 
facie evidence of criminality, and let the vessel 
that allowed him to embark assume the risk ? 

The second proposition is the one compelling 
the aliens to be able to read and write, which once 
passed Congress, and was vetoed by the President. 
If the only point to be achieved is to cut down the 
number of incoming immigrants, this law will cer- 
tainly accomplish the purpose. It will more than 


cut in half the immigration from Italy, Russia, 
Austria and Asia Minor. 

The question of whether a man can read or write 
has no doubt bearing on his status as a prospective 


citizen, but the qualifications for naturalization and 
admission to the United States are entirely different 
propositions. For a labor organization to say that 
any man who, for reasons beyond his control, pov- 
erty of birth, or oppression of government, has been 
compelled to reach adult age without the inestima- 
ble privilege of education, shall be deprived of the 
right to better his condition, which right is offered 
to his neighbor inherently\no better, seems to be 
not in accord with the spirit of trade unionism. 

The present law is based on proper principles ; 
it places the responsibility of bringing undesired 
aliens where it belongs, on the shoulders of the 
steamship company ; and while the law is faulty 
and needs strengthening in almost every particu- 
lar, progress can be made more rapidly by admin- 
istrative changes in these directions which have 
been found necessary than by inaugurating new 
ideas, the usefulness of which will have to be 
demonstrated. 

As a matter of fact, the practical student of im- 
migration would say that there are two distinct 
methods of legislating on the immigration subject. 
One plan is to pass a large number of laws striking 
separately at each particular class of undesired im- 
migrants, while the second proceeds upon the idea 
of condensing the objectionable aliens! into one 
clearly-defined statute of excluded classes, leaving 
a wise discretion in the hands of those charged 
with the duty of enforcing the same. 

The first plan is open to the objection that too 
much legislation is often as fatal to the objects 
sought as no legislation at all, for the reason that 
too many laws tend to confuse and often entangle 
and trip over themselves, 

The immigration laws ought to be revised and 
reconstructed from the very beginning by experts, 
based upon experience acquired since the laws 
have been seriously put-into operation under 
Federal control. 

I have read some of the proposed laws that are 
being presented to the present Congress, and, 
speaking generally, can assure you that if they are 
enacted they will make the tangle of the present 
law ‘‘ confusion worse confounded.’’ ‘They are all 
actuated by sincere motives, but most are im- 
practicable ; there are some which will only tend 
to relieve the inspection officers of necessary dis- 
cipline, and in many ways injuriously affect the 
service. 

It is necessary to say that while the world at 
large applauds, in the abstract, the enforcement of 
the immigration laws, there is concretely, not a 
single influence which upholds the immigration 
officer in the enforcement of the law. The steam- 
ship companies, the railroad interests, and every 
commercial interest coming in contact with the 
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alien, the missionary society of his faith, his rela- 
tives and friends, all desire the admission of the 
individual immigrant. There is none so poor that 
he can not muster a half dozen friends and relatives 
to assist him to pass the inspection. 

Labor organizations, which should be most in- 
terested of all in a proper enforcement of the im- 
migration laws, seem to be entirely indifferent, and 
only when attacked by the introduction of alien 
labor into their own craft do they display even a 
passing interest in our work. 

All these circumstances, coupled with the fact 
that officers charged with the execution of the 
law are in a constant struggle to exclude and defeat 
the forces organized to plunder the immigrant, 
render it easy to spread broadcast misrepresenta- 
tions about the immigrant officers and their work. 

We who are enforcing the laws at New York, 
where 80 per cent of the arrivals are inspected, 
have been fortunate in having associated with us a 
large number of earnest and powerful missionaries, 
benevolent and religious societies, whose presence 
has been accepted as an auxiliary force. We have 
also been fortunate in having the co-operation of 
the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
and of other labor organizations whose leaders 
have given the question consideration, but more 
general interst should be maintained. 

The persons who administer the law must be in 
sympathy with it, otherwise its execution will be 
valueless, and the whole service should be organ- 
ized as nearly as possible on military lines. 

We are endeavoring to enforce the provisions of 
the immigration law by devoting practically all 
our energy to the scrutiny of arriving immigrants. 
In spite of the fact that those interested in evading 
the laws are yearly perfecting their methods, the 
legitimate field of activity of the bureau has not 
been extended. 

Most of the discussion of the question of immi- 
gration has been based upon its economic danger 
tothe country. The effect of immigration on the 
moral and social life of our people is equally im- 
portant, to my mind. 

To the Immigration Bureau is entrusted the task 
of deciding whether or not the alien applying for 
admission to these shores shall be admitted. Is it 
not, then, logically its duty to find out whether 
any of the races or people from certain parts of 
the world that have been admitted are, by their 
subsequent careers and predisposition to crime, 
pauperism or insanity, found unworthy of the privi- 
lege of admission, thus enabling the bureau to 
better protect the country in the future from similar 
undesirables ? 


Systematic co-operation with labor organizations 
and a careful watching over the destinations of 
recently arrived immigrants would go far towards 
breaking up the importations of alien contract 
labor, by using the power given by law, which 
allows the Secretary of the Treasury to issue his 
warrant of arrest, and order subsequent deporta- 
tion. 

Co-operation with our courts would lead to the 
detention of many aliens whose deportation might 
be secured. 

The entire force of the bureau is now no more 
than is necessary to conduct the inspection of 
those arriving, and the one dollar head tax does 
not leave a sufficient margin to warrant any further 
increase. Even as it is, the presence of an epi- 
demic in Europe for one season would paralyze the 
bureau. 

The price of the steamship ticket has practically 
doubled in the past ten years, and an increase 
of the head tax to two dollars would not throw 
an. appreciable burden on anybody. Further- 
more, there should be an increase of the period of 
jurisdiction over an immigrant from two to five 
years. 

To those who apply for admission with clean 
hands and an honest determination to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which this country 
offers to all within its borders, there can never be 
any reasonable objection, and, indeed, it is from 
these that we must expect our future prosperity. 
Leaders in all ages have sprung from the ranks of 
the poor, and this will always be, so long as clar- 
acter exists among men and races. 

Bismarck and Gladstone, both students of events, 
expressed their apprehension as to the effect of 
the alien conquest of this country, knowing that 
the history of the past showed that the nations 
which have achieved the greatest success, in mia- 
terial wealth and in the arts and in the sciences, 
have been those who retained their homogeneity. 

We have no right to oppose needful measures of 
legislative relief out of sympathy for the sufferings 
for the people thus seeking admission to our shores, 
or out of respect to the traditions which up to now 
have caused this country to be regarded as an 
asylum. 

We should calmly contemplate this question. 
If our country is to continue to be regarded as the 
alms-giver and almoner of the world, and continue 
this policy after full knowledge of the facts, it will 
be most glorious and nobie ; but its cost must be 
considered, and the determination should come 
only after we study the future, and act as the best 
interests of the nation shall appear. 





























“NOT BY BREAD ALONE” 























Lizzie M. HOLMES. 


A young woman, pale and faded, sat near the 
little square window of a plainly furnished room, 
catching the last rays of light to finish a garment 
from the factory in the city. When, at last, she 
could see to work no longer, she leaned back in 
her chair with her hands dropped in her lap and 
gazed wistfully at the one patch of sky visible to 
her; below it were blackened chimneys, dingy 
brick walls, the rubbish of back yards and broken 
back fences Not a flower was to be seen in any 
window or doorway, not a pretty curtain, or even 
a bird cage. It was simply sordid, ugly, dreary. 
The hungry look in her eyes was not due alone to 
the lack of nourishing food. 

Presently another woman entered the room car- 
rying a large bundle. She was older, plainer, but 
more cheerful and matter-of-fact. She did not 
seem so much out of place in the surroundings, and 
it was evident they did not worry her as they did 
her sister. Without really sympathizing, 
loved and pitied her and would gladly have light- 
ened her dreary lifeif she could. ‘‘ Here, Alice,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I found a rose that has been stepped on, 
but it is not badly faded or bruised, and if we put 
it in water it will blossom out quite pretty again.’’ 

Mary Casey held the withered rose with its 
bruised stem and leaves before her sister, then 
placed it in a broken glass of water and set it in 
the window by her side. Alice smiled, a grateful, 
pitiful smile, and thanked her sister with a half sob. 

“You make me think again of my dear little 
poem, Mary: 


she 


‘The poor have always hunger 

Not the hunger alone for bread, 

But for some of the beautiful sunshine 
That over the earth is spread ; 

For the fair, sweet things in Nature, 
For the beautiful things in art, 

For the light, the warmth and the music 
Which softens the human heart; 

For the sight of rare, old pictures, 
For a breath of clearer fields, 

For a touch and a scent of the roses 
That a rich man’s garden yields. 


So, in hunger for heart companions 
The poor oft journey alone, 

And struggle to stifle the longings 
An Infinite Love has sown.’”’ 


(il) 


She spoke the words tenderly and thoughtfully 
as she breathed in the scent of the broken flower 
and thought of roses she had fondled long ago. 
She wondered, too, if she were wicked to feel that 
intense longing for things beautiful and bright 
when it was so hard to buy food and pay the rent. 
To her, ‘‘ the necessities of life were its luxuries."’ 
She would willingly have sacrificed some of her 
best meals for the sake of a beautiful picture or 
any work of real art, only for her sister, who in- 
sisted that she eat enough to keep up her strength 
though her soul starved. 

Mary could scarcely understand the nature that 
could feast om beauty and become satisfied with a 
strain of rich music; but whenever she found it 
possib’e, she humored her sister's poetic fan- 
cies. But in a household where the actual neces- 
sities had been for many years very difficult to 
procure, things of beauty were exceedingly few 
and far between. 

Their father had been a furniture maker, en- 
dowed with fine tastes, rather feeble health and 
Their 
been a school teacher in her girl- 


very little of that quality called ‘‘ push.’’ 
mother had 
hood, and she also had her unsatisfied aspirations 
and dreams, which she crushed out by an abun- 
dance of good common sense. The father had 
died in their early childhood, actually worked to 
death, for he had been unable to endure the long 
hours of confinement which his work engendered. 
Afterward the widowed mother, in order to keep a 
home and have her little girls with her, took in 
washing and any other work she could get. The 
children attended school until eleven and thirteen 
years of age, respectively, when they obtained 
employment in the clothing establishment in which 
they still worked. Two winters afterward, their 
patiently toiling mother took a severe cold at her 
work, and not affording time to rest and take care 
of herself, gradually grew worse until at last the 
poor, worn-out woman folded her hands for the last 
time and entered into her eternal rest. 

Mary had been endowed with her mother’s 
practical good sense and energy, while Alice in+ 
herited her finer qualities and all the father’s 
artistic tastes and tendencies. She had never heen 
strong physically, and the hard, ugly factory life 
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soon broke down her health ; it became impossible 
for her to go there every day, but she would not be 
a burden on the sister and demanded that she 
bring work home for her to finish. So, day after 
day, shut up in their plain room, away from the 
great blue dome of the sky, away from trees and 
flowers and sunshine, poor Alice toiled on, alone, 
like a prisoner in a cell serving out a life sentence. 

Once or twice when their father was alive they 
had been taken to the opera. It had been like 
entering into paradise for Alice, and she had lived 
in a dream of glorious sounds for weeks afterwards. 
Sometimes now, in these days of imprisonment, 
the old spell would come over her and she longed 
with a desire so strong as to be painful for one 
more hour in that paradise of her youth. 

She would have done without food or fuel to go to 
a good opera, but Mary would never allow it, prom- 
ising instead, that as soon as she should have a 
particularly good week, Alice should go, without 
sacrificing her needed nourishment. Mary con- 
sidered it her duty to guard and watch Alice in all 
her doings, for if left alone she would dine off a 
handful of delicious fruit or a dish of ice cream and 
be satisfied, which to Mary seemed the height of 
folly. Alice was sweet-tempered and always ready 
to yield to her sister’s better judgment, though the 
wistful look in the soft grey eyes often haunted 
Mary for hours. 

The girls had lacked, since their father’s death, 
the intellectual companionship which would have 
been so much to them, as well as nearly every 
other beautiful thing in life. Alice craved the 
mental and spiritual nourishment such companion- 
ship would have afforded, though she did not 
understand her own soul’s need. 

At this time some energetic work had been done 
by a woman organizer among the sewing women of 
the city. Mary and Alice had both become deeply 
interested and rendered some assistance by their 
familiarity with all the conditions of working 
women. 

A young member of the Trades Assembly had 
also taken a lively interest and assisted ma- 
terially iti the general agitation and organization. 
He had occasion to call on the sisters once or 
twice in the course of business, and appeared to 
sympathize with and understand Alice from the 
first. He determined to encourage and cheer the 
lonely girl who worked away so patiently in her 
‘* prison cell,’’ rather than be a useless burden on 
her sister. He succeeded far better than he knew. 

As Alice sat gazing at the darkening square of 
sky she heard a step in the little hall outside. She 
knew to whom it belonged, for a faint flush suf- 
fused her delicate cheeks and a new light came 
into her eyes, as Mary opened the door to a rather 


- 


timid knock. Mortimer Graham kindly greeted 
both, then sat down near Alice. 

‘‘T hope I find you well as usual, Miss Alice,”’ 
he began, cheerily. ‘‘ One does not know by see- 
ing you, for your work is always in your hands. 
You accomplish more than stronger people, I 
believe.’ 

‘It is easier for me to always be plodding than 
to make great energetic efforts and then stop. I 
wonder would I be any better off in your ideal so- 
ciety, Mr. Graham, since it does not mean exemp- 
tion from work, as I understand it?”’ 

‘*True, Miss Alice ; but you would be the last to 
wish that. I doubt if any one could keep you en- 
tirely idle for a whole day. If you could occupy 
yourself with congenial employment you would not 
want it taken from you, would you? ”’ 

‘* Oh, that would be so pleasant I should not call 
it work. But, doing as I liked, would not be earn- 
ing my living, would it?”’ 

‘If ‘what you liked’ produced something that 
sombody else wanted, certainly. I'll warrant you 
have abilities sufficient to add to the comfort and 
happiness of other people and _ still do only conge- 
nial things. We people of the world have learned 
to look upon work as some terrible curse, some- 
thing to be dreaded and avoided, something that 
degrades and humiliates ; and when we picture a 
millenium, we instinctively fancy it all rest and 
peace and idleness. But work is really mankind’s 
greatest blessing, as work, not as drudgery or 
slavery. 

When each one can take up work he likes, 
is not compelled to toil until mind, body and 
spirit are exhausted to the point of agony ; when 
the worker can take an appreciative and special 
interest in his occupation, then will all work become 
idealized. Until then no effort is artistic. There 
will be work for all and all will feel the impulse to 
work. In that day ‘ ye shall not sow and another 
reap, ye shall not build and another inhabit.’ ”’ 

“It is a beautiful ideal,’’ Alice replied, with 
beaming eyes ; ‘‘ too beautiful to ever be true! In 
the meantime, ‘the fittest only can survive ; and I, 
with other weaklings, must be sacrificed. It is the 
inexorable law of nature, you know.” 

‘‘T think many of us entirely misunderstand that 
easily-spoken phrase. True, in the mighty progress 
of evolution the weakest do succumb first to un- 
favorable conditions, while the stronger survive. 
This does not mean that intelligent man is always 
to blindly submit to being crushed. Nature’s laws 
are here to be discovered and turned to the use and 
welfare of mankind. 

If the conditions crush out the physically weak, 
who have other and finer qualities useful to the 
world, we must change those conditions. Man is 
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capable of doing this ; plants, stones and the lower 
animals are not. 

If, as a society, we want only strong bodies and 
coarse, hardy beings, we will preserve the condi- 
tions under which such beings survive. If we learn 
enough to desire strong minds, sweet souls and true 
hearts for the upbuilding of a strong, good and 
wise race, then we must establish conditions in 
which the ‘surviving fittest’ will be such natures,’’ 

‘*Do you think it possible that man can ever so 
greatly effect his environment?’’ 

‘Ido. My belief and your belief will help to 
effect it. You will yet see the day when something 
besides brute force will survive.’’ 

“TI do. I must. Of what advantage would be 
our superiority over the brute creation if we can 
not sometimes conquer our surroundings? ”’ 

They conversed further on this and other sub- 
jects for some time, then Graham took up the busi- 
ness which had called him there, after which he 
shook hands cordially with both and departed. 

Alice was quietly and uneffusively happy through- 
out the remainder of the day, as though she had 
looked upon a beautiful picture or listened to a 
strain of lofty music. Mary knew it 'y the soft, 
faint pink in her thin cheeks and the tender light 
that came into her gentle grey eyes. 

Winter came on apace, and Alice’s little square 
outlook became bleaker and uglier ; only, it varied 
now, from a dusty brown to a glaring white which 
day by day grew dark and smoky until the old 
dusty brown came back again. She scarcely ever 
went out now, and her occupation, beside her 
homely work, was to watch these dreary changes 
and the patch of sky above them. She grew 
weaker and paler and the grey eyes more sad and 
wistful, but she said nothing of feeling badly, and 
did her work as faithfully as possible. By and by 
she found it impossible to complete the usual num- 
ber of garments in a week and each one appeared 
to make her more weary than before. She smiled 
—a grieved-child kind of smile when she acknowl- 
edged this to Mary. 

‘*I wonder,’’ she said, ‘‘ why I can not be put to 
a better use? I ama poor, broken machine for this 
kind of labor, but I believe I could be of use to the 
world at something else.’’ Mary, sorely touched 
by these words, resolved that by some means Alice 
should be released from her distasteful toil. How 
it was to be brought about she could not tell, for 
well she knew Alice would not consent to be an 
idle burden as long as she could lift a finger. 

Mr. Graham called once or twice during the 
winter and these occasions were red letter days to 
Alice. He remembered to bring her some flow- 
ers and a few magazines, upon which she fairly 
existed until he came again. ‘Toward the last of the 


winter he noticed particularly how pale and weak 
she had grown, and his heart was heavy over the 
unsolvable problem. 

How was he to help a poor, sick working girl 
without in reality injuring her? He thought of 
some of the ladies he had known, in better health 
than this woman, who had been ordered to the 
south, to be surrounded by physicians, nurses, ser- 
vants, luxuries, instead of having to serve others 
day after day. He resolved that something must 
be done for her, and he intended to think it out by 
himself. 

One day when Alice was feeling particularly 
weary and despondent over the work so much too 
heavy for herslender hands, something happened. 
She had dropped her work and laid her aching 
head on the table near her, while an overwhelming 
sense of the hopelessiicss of it all came cver her. 

Must her whole life be ‘‘ imprisonment at hard 
labor ?’’ For, what else had it been so far? Weari- 
ness, sickness, grief an<l loneliness were her 
visitors, and this hateful, coarse work was like an 
everlasting nightmare from which she could never 
escape. She prayed that life at such cost might 
not last. And then came a rap at the door. At 
her bidding a lady entered the room, seeming to 
fill it with warmth and beauty and luxury; well- 
dressed, large and kindly, she had the air of being 
accustomed to the best the world afforded. But 
her face was sweet, and kind and sympathetic, and 
her voice musical and inviting. Alice loved her the 
moment she spoke. 

‘* You are Miss Alice Casey, are you not? I am 
Mrs. Thornton. I have heard of you and want 
to hear more of you. I wantto be your true friend, 
so do not fear to trust me. Mr. Graham knows 
me and would no doubt give me a character, if 
he were here. May I sit beside you while you 
work? Is this what you do day after day? Dear 
me! No wonder the poor little cheeks are so thin 
and the circle so dark under the plaintive eyes. 
Do you like it ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed, ma’m; but I must work to live, 
and I have had no opportunity to learn anything 
else. It hurts me,’’ and she threw it aside. 

“Do you mind telling me something of your 
life and circumstances? I do not ask from idle 
curiosity or to humiliate you. Tell me, as you 
would your mother if she could come to you.”’ 

Alice would have been hard to win into telling 
the sad, monotonous story of her life under ordi- 
nary circumstances ; but this kindly woman took 
her so closely to her heart and showed so much 
good, motherly feeling that she could not resist 
her. With her tired fingers clasped in the warm, 
strength-imparting hands of Mrs. Thornton, she 
told her own history, feelings, aspirations and 
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weariness of body, heart and brain, in simple, 
touching words that brought the tears to Mrs. 
Thornton’s experienced eyes. When she had done 
with her pitiful tale, Mrs. Thornton said : 

“I am going to take you home with me, my 
dear. You know perhaps that I am a very busy 
woman, that my work lies among the young women 
toilers everywhere 





I believe in saving women 
before they fall instead of gathering up the wrecks 
afterward and herding them together in an estab- 
lishment which stamps them ‘ruined.’ I will take 
you into my home and take care of you until you 
are well, and then you may help me with my work. 
I need a companion and a secretary. When you 
are stronger you can choose your occupation, and I 
will see that you have an opportunity to follow it.”’ 

Alice bent her head and wept as she had not 
allowed herself to do in her most sorrowful hours. 
The wonderful relief as the burden of her weari- 
some toil rolled from her weak shoulders; the 
prospect of rest, of beautiful surroundings, of 
proper nourishment, of kindness and companion- 
ship throughout the long, long days to her worn, 
feeble being, broke down her usual self-control. 
Mrs. Thornton understood, and knew the crying 
would do her good and so let her alone, except to 
smooth her hair a little and murmur soothing words. 

‘*What must you think of me, Mrs. Thornton, 
that I have no words with which to thank you, 
but can only break down and cry? If you knew 
how grateful I am—if I could only express it.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know it all, dear, I understand. Now, 
when can you come ?”’ 

‘* Whenever you say, kind friend. Poor Mary! 
I am sorry to leave her; she has been so good to 
me, so patient and kind. But I am only a source 
of anxiety and care, and she will be happy to 
know I can rest and get well. I would like to see 
her before I go.”’ 

‘I think I will send the carriage for you to- 
morrow morning.”’ 


Alice went to Mrs. Thornton’s, Mary being only 
too delighted that her sister would have an op- 
portunity to rest and grow well again. At first 
Alice could only indulge in the luxury of complete 
rest, lying in a sweet, dreamy stupor, vaguely 
conscious of the lovely, warm, quiet room and of 
the proximity of kind friends, ready to provide any 
thing that could add to her comfort, but who un- 
derstood her too well to talk to her or expect her 
todo so. As she grew stronger and took a more 
vivid interest in the beauties of the place, her 
whole being seemed to expand and she seemed to 
/ive as she never had before. She soon became a 
pleasant and useful companion to Mrs. Thornton, 
and grew to be even more enthusiastic about help- 
ing working girls, counseling them to live wisely, 
helping them out of unbearable situations, organiz- 
ing them and teaching them to be mutually helpful 
to one another. 

For herself, she began a systematic course of 
study and though at first her longings for pencil 
and brush seemed presumptuous, she at length 
obtained them with a good instructor, and is 
now astonishing her friends with her remarkable 
progress. She is growing pretty. Her cheeks 
have filled out and grown rosy, her eyes are bright 
and expressive, and she has surprised even herself 
by her gay spirits, ready wit, ease and grace of 
expression. Mr. Graham being an intimate friend 
of the family, is often at the house and the two are 
very happy in each other's society. 

Thus was one beautiful nature preserved from the 
destructive power of wage slavery, by a little 
kindness. Asa cloakmaker she would have been 
crushed as not being fittest to survive. Under 
changed and favorable conditions she bids fair to 
survive and bless the world with her usefulness. 
There are many such women pining away in dark, 
unlovely homes, sinking under the weight of un- 
congenial, continuous toil. What a pity that no 
Mrs. Thornton comes to their rescue. 





OPPORTUNITY. 


JOHN J. INGALLS. 


Master of human destinies am 1; 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace—soon or late— 
I knock unbidden once at every gate. 
If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise—before 
Iturn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 
I answer not, and I return—no more. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO STRIKES OF 1901. 


Ep. R. ROSENBERG, Sec. San Francisco Labor Council. 


Since April 1, 1901, a series of strikes and lock- 
outs have taken place in San Francisco which fore- 
cast, in the writer’s belief, the lines on which many 
a future labor contest will be fought out. 

A brief retrospect will be helpful to a better un- 
derstanding of local labor conditions. 

In July, 1891, the Council of Federated Trades, 
the central trades federation of San Francisco, had 
44 affiliated unions, with an estimated membership 
of 12,000. An Employers’ Association, however, 
sprung up about that time and attacked the unions 
one by one. In July, 1893, but 34 unions were left in 
the Federated Trades, now called the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 

In July, 1896, the number had sunk to 18, and 
in July, 1897, to 15 unions, with an estimated mem- 
bership of 4 500, The high water-mark as to the 
number of unions and high wages and short hours 
was 1891, the low water-mark in 1897. 

From 1897 the current changed, the working peo- 
ple fully realizing that with the decrease in the 
number and in the strength of their unions their 
wages decreased and their hours increased. With 
that realization came active work to strengthen the 
unions that weathered the storm and to reorganize 
the disrupted unions and trades hitherto never 
organized. 

At first progress was slow. In July, 1898, the 
Labor Council had 18 unions, in July, 1899, 21, 
growing in July, 1900, to 34, in July, 1901, to 90, 
and on October 1 to 98, where it now stands. 

Here it must be stated that at no time were all of 
the unions in San Francisco affiliated with the Cen- 
tral Council. For instance, there are now in San 
Francisco 130 unions ; but all of the building trades 
unions affiliate only with the Building Trades 
Council. 

With the growth of the unions came again 
shorter hours and higher pay for the toilers. 
From time to time strikes of individual trades 
were carried on against individual employers 
and individual associations of employers to gain 
improved conditions, the unions assisting each 
other financially, occasionally by the calling out 
of some of their members from unfair places, and 
the Labor Council assisting mainly through advice 
and the boycott. 
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Most of the concessions, however, were gained 
through conference and arbitration. The con- 
ditions of the toilers in San Francisco kept im- 
proving, as did commerce and manufacturing. 
But here the greed of the employers stepped in to 
mar this pleasant condition. They organized early 
in 1901 an employers’ secret association, only 
known to the public through an attorney, who 
acted as secretary. Its watchword was, ‘‘ No dic- 
tation from unions and their walking delegates as 
to how the employers should run their business." 

Its purpose was ‘‘industrial peace’’ over the 
corpses of the trade unions. It practice was to re- 
fuse supplies to employers who gave to their work- 
men the conditions asked by the unions, and to 
assist financially employers who fought the unions. 
In this Employers’ Association nearly all the sup- 
ply houses and the majority of the manufacturers 
were joined. 

The first test of strength came when the Metal 
Polishers, Buffers and Platers’ Union, membership 
100, asked for the 8-hour day with the same pay as 
for 10 hours. This was refused and on April 4 
a strike ordered. A number of small shops were 
ready to give in, but stated that they did not dare 
because they had been threatened with refusal of 
supplies necessary in their business. In the latter 
part of May three large shops compromised with 
the union, granting the 9-hour day with no reduc- 
tion in pay, while in July the union decided that 
it could hold its members out no longer and gave 
them permission to return to 10-hour shops. Today 
nearly all of its members are on the 9-hour basis. 

The Metal Polishers’ strike was the first skirmish 
with the Employers’ Association. The fight fully 
commenced on May 1, when the Cooks and 
Waiters went on strike for one day’s rest in seven 
and a shorter workday. Two thousand men and 
women were involved. In three weeks 300 restau- 
rants displayed the union card of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes’ Alliance ; but nearly all of 
these restaurants were the small eating places. 
The large restaurants formed into the Restaurant 
Keepers’ Association, a branch of the Employers’ 
Association, and stood out against the demands of 
their employes. 

The restaurants that conceded these demands 
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had great difficulty in getting needed supplies. 
Bakeries with which they had dealt for years re- 
fused them bread and pastry. To overcome this, 
150 out of the 900 organized bakers had to be called 
out, The Western Meat Company, Miller & Lux, 
and the other wholesale butchers met and decided 
that no meat should be furnished to restaurants 
displaying the union card. 

In this crisis the Butchers’ Union decided to quit 
work if their employers refused meat to union res- 
taurants. Their employers thereupon receded from 
the position taken. For over three days union 
restaurants were without oysters, the oyster com- 
bine refusing them and only coming to time when 
the Labor Council declared a boycott. 

The union restaurants also experienced consider- 
able difficulty in getting groceries and other sup- 
plies, often having to buy them in small quantities 
from corner groceries. The writer was told on sev- 
eral occasions by proprietors of a number of the 
large non-union restaurants that if they gave in 
to the unions they would be unable to get sup- 
plies, which they of necessity had to buy in large 
quantities to make their business pay. That this 
fear was not unfounded was fully proved later. 

Injunction methods were tried by the Restaurant 
Keepers’ Association, both in the state and federal 
courts, but to no purpose. An effective boycott of 
the non-union restaurants was kept right up. 

On June 13, 1,500 butchers were forced to strike 
to preserve their union, The wholesale butchers 
had issued the edict that no meat should be fur- 
nished to meat markets displaying the union 
card. ; 

The union card was but the excuse; the whole- 
salers wanted to punish the Butchers’ Union for 
daring to interfere in their attempt to shut off meat 
to union restaurants. The Butchers’ Union, but 
recently organized, could not stand the strain of 
the strike and on June 17 peace was concluded, 
the union waiving the union card and agreeing to 
work with non-union men. 

The employers agreed that the shorter work-day 
inaugurated May 20—prior to that the butchers 
worked from 12 to 16 hours—should continue. 
This partial victory the wholesale butchers fol- 
lowed up on July 2 by refusing to furnish meat to 
markets which supplied the restaurants displaying 
the union card of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ Alliance. 

As the wholesalers controlled every pound of 
meat shipped into San Francisco, the retail meat 
dealers, after an ineffectual struggle gave in, and 
down came the union cards in the restaurants, 
only a few small places continuing to display it. 
These restaurants had to get their meat through 
friends in small packages. The withdrawal of the 


union card soon had the effect of forcing a number 
of restaurants who had lived up to union rules to 
violate them and sent the cooks and waiters back 
to the 7-day week. 

While the fight on this field was going on, there 
were strikes in other trades. On May 1 a con- 
ference was held between the committee of the 
Carrige Makers’ Association and committees repre- 
senting the carriage blacksmiths, woodworkers and 
painters. It ended in the employers’ committee 
agreeing to employ none but union men, the re- 
duction of the hours from ten to nine, and a mini- 
mum wage-scale. 

But a few days later to the meeting of the Car- 
riage Makers’ Association came the secretary of 
Employers’ Association, and bluntly told them 
that if they entered into such an agreement they 
would be refused supplies, especially steel, and 
orders for carriages would be sent East. They 
were told that certain firms here were agents of 
the Steel Trust and that no supplies could even be 
had East. On the other hand, if they would fight 
the union demands and affiliate with the Em- 
ployers’ Association they would get support finan- 
cially and otherwise, and no supplies would be 
sold to any carriage manufacturer who could not 
produce the membership card of the Carriage 
Makers’ Association. 

A strike of 500 carriage makers on May 8 was 
the result. A few small carriage shops gave in to 
the union demands. They were refused supplies 
as had been threatened. To break through the 
supply blockade the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
membership about 1,800, in turn gave notice that 
its members would refuse to haul for those houses 
that refused supplies to union carriage manufac- 
turers. Negotiations followed, and on May 22 the 
carriage workers were granted their demands, the 
unions waiving the signing of agreements. 

This strike was thus out of the way, but May 20 
over 4,000 patternmakers, coremakers, molders, 
blacksmiths and helpers, boilermakers and iron 
shipbuilders and helpers, steamfitters and helpers, 
united metal workers, ship drillers and machinists, 
and helpers and apprentices had struck for the 
9-hour day with the same pay as for 10 hours. 
Here, too, the supply question came up. In June 
over 32 small shops had given in, but the supply 
houses closed around them and soon but few shops 
managed to run on the 9-hour basis. , 

This made the iron workers the more determined 
to gain their demands, they and the union men of 
San Francisco now fully realizing that this was 
not simply a question of hours and wages, but 
whether the unions had the right to organize. ‘‘ It 
was,’’ as Rev. P. C. Yorke, a Catholic priest who 
later took. a very active part on labor’s side, aptly 
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stated, ‘‘an attempt of the rich men’s unions to 
disrupt the poor men’s unions.”’ 

More fully was this proved when the Employers’ 
Association forced the Draymen’s Association to 
violate its agreement with the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and compel their members to haul for 
the Morton Special Delivery. The latter was a 
non-union draying company under boycott by the 
Brotherhood and the labor Council. Now, the 
Draymen’s Association had an agreement with the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters to employ none but 
union men, also an agreement among themselves 
not to haul for a member of the Draymen’s As- 
sociation. The Morton Special Delivery was not a 
member of the Draymen’s Association. 

To start the fight against the Brotherhood, how- 
ever, marked by the Employers’ Association for 
disruption, the Morton Drayage Company, a union 
firm, asked on July 17, its drivers to. help in the 
hauling of baggage which the Morton Special De- 
livery had contracted to haul, but for which in the 
rush of the Epworth League Convention it claimed 
not to have enough wagons and drivers. The union 
drivers refusing, they were locked out by the 
Morton Drayage Company. The Draymen’s As- 
sociation met and by an overwhelming majority 
decided that the Morton Drayage Company was 
wrong and the Brotherhood right. The Em- 
ployers’ Association here put on the whip by 
filing articles of incorporation of a merchants’ 
draying company, and giving the draymen to un- 
derstand that they would have to give their drivers 
the alternative of choosing between their union and 
their jobs. 

If the draymen refused, the merchants would 
gave to the newly-formed draying company their 
hauling, that is, the merchants would buy their 
own teams and horses. The Draymen’s Associa- 
tion obeyed and commenced to lock out their 
drivers. On July 23, all of the 1,800 Brotherhood 
men were either locked out or had voted to quit 
work in their union, the Brotherhood fully realizing 
that this was a fight to the death. 

A novel spectacle was now presented to the peo- 
ple of San Francisco. The city government was 
controlled by the Employers’ Association, and on 
the pretext that non-union drivers were in danger, 
policemen seated on the wagons or on horseback 
‘* protected ’’ these drivers. In reality these non- 
union drivers, being strangers in San Francisco 
and in most cases not even teamsters, were shown 
by the police their destination, had their goods 
checked by them, and were otherwise assisted. 

The delegates of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil and of the City Front Federation saw that the 
time had come for more united action on the part 
of the unions if the workers were to preserve the 


right to organize. Therefore it was decided to 
make a last attempt for peace, and failing in that, 
to call those unions out which most vitally could 
strike at supply and money, the strongholds of the 
employers. Several conferences were held with 
leading employers and others thought to have 
influence with the Employers’ Association. 

Here it must be emphasized that during all this 
time the trade unionists urged a conference with 
the Employers’ Association, and the latter, through 
its secretary, insultingly refused it, stating that 
there was ‘‘ nothing to arbitrate,’’ that employers 
were the only judges as to how their business 
should be conducted, and that the Employers’ 
Association would recognize neither the unions 
nor in any way treat with their employes other 
than as individuals. 

All attempts to preserve industrial peace with 
honor having failed, on July 29 the City Front 
Federation, with which the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was also affiliated, ordered a strike of 
all of its members by the following resolutions : 

‘* The full membership of the City Front Federa- 

tion refuses to work at the docks of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Port Costa and Mission Rock. The 
steamers Bonita and Walla Walla, with mail and 
passengers now in the bay, will be allowed to go to 
sea.”’ 
The following unions were thereby affected: 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (four branches), Pacific 
Coast Marine Firemen, Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Porters, Packers and Warehousemen, Pile Drivers 
and Bridge Builders, Hoisting Engineers, Ship and 
Steamboat Joiners, Coal Cart Teamsters, Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters, Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, and Coal Yard az Trestle Laborers. 

The membership involved in this strike order 
was about 13,000. Shipping and work around the 
docks was completely tied up. 

The effect of this strike was far-reaching and dis- 
astrous to business throughout California. The 
Brotherhood of Teamsters had tied up hauling of 
merchandise and one-half of the material used 
for building purposes. The City Front unions tied 
up shipping and work along the wharves. The 
Crockett warehousemen tied up the wheat in the 
warehouses, which meant stopping mostly all for- 
eign shipment of California wheat, Crockett and 
Port Costa, where this union had jurisdiction, be- 
ing the tidewater outlet for the grain of the state. 

The Boxmakers and Sawyers tied up the mak- 
ing of boxes, indispensable to many manufacturers 
and merchants. The Sand Teamsters tied up the, 
other half of the building material, thus bringing 
all those building operations requiring a large 
amount of material to an almost complete standstill, 
These were trying days for San Francisco, there 
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now being nearly 20,000 men locked out or on 
strike. 

The Employers’ Association and all other mer- 
chant bodies called upon the governor for militia. 
The governor came to San Francisco, conducted a 
thorough personal investigation, going incognito 
at all hours of the day and night through the dis- 
tricts mainly affected by the strike, and then an- 
nounced that there was no need for the military. 
The Employers’ Association then had the chief of 
police swear in special policemen to be paid by the 
Employers’ Association, and at one time there were 
nearly 1,000 Pinkertons in this way distributed 
throughout the strike districts. With the advent 
of the Pinkertons came the disturbances the Em- 
ployers’ Association wanted. 

These disturbances were caused, as programmed, 
by the Pinkertons, who, without provocation, 
clubbed and fired upon peaceable citizens. The 
police, too, had received orders to club all union 
men found after dark on the water front. 

Dressed as longshoremen or sailors, the police 
would accost men on the streets, and, if union men, 
they were clubbed into insensibility. This was 
done to provoke riots and get the support of the 
military. 

The trade unionists knew that the employers, 
seeing that the police could not club the strikers 
into riots nor back to work, wanted the militia to 
shoot the men back. Knowing this, they exercised 
their lawful right of picket, suffered patiently, and 
at last wrested from the Employers’ Association a 
peace which leaves the unions of this city stronger 
than ever they were. 

The following is the peace proclamation issued 
October 2: 

‘Having been invited by those most vitally in- 
terested in the labor difficulties to try and find some 
solution by which the normal conditions of com- 
merce and the peace and prosperity of the commu- 
nity could be resumed, I took hold of the question 
and it now gives me great pleasure to state, after 
carefully considering all the points of controversy, 
that I presented my views to both the Draymen’s 
Association of San Francisco and the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and City Front Federation, and after 
full discussion, terms and conditions were arrived 
at acceptable to both, and that I am authorized by 
officers of both contending parties to declare the 
teamsters’ strike and all collateral and sympathetic 
strikes and lockouts originating from the teamsters’ 
strike at an end, and hereby do so. 

‘*HENRY T. GAGE, 
‘*Governor of California.”’ 

The terms of settlement were not made public. 
But these are the conditions resulting from the 
strike : 

The Brotherhood of Teamsters, upon which the 
Employers’ Association pronounced a death sen- 
tence in July, has over 90 per cent of its members 


back at work as union men with union conditions 
guaranteed for one year, and its members daily to 
be seen on the wagons with union buttons dis- 
played in their hats. 

While it is true that the union teamsters work 
with non-union teamsters still employed by a few 
of the larger draying companies, the number 
of non-union teamsters is growing less every 
day. 

The box makers who, a few days before they 
were called out, had been requested by a number 
of their employers to sign a resignation from their 
union or be locked out, are all back at work the 
same as they came out—union men. 

The sand teamsters are all back at work, a few 
of the contractors, however, still retaining some 
non-union teamsters, the union when the strike 
was declared off, not having enough members left 
in this city to furnish the required number. 

So the Employers’ Association which had set out 
last spring with flying colors to have ‘‘ industrial 
peace’ through the disruption of the unions did 
not succeed in disrupting a single union ; it has, 
however, saddled onto some of its members incom- 
petent non-union men who will soon not be wanted 
by the employers thus handicapped. The supply 
blockade is also broken, the restaurants displaying 
the union card now being openly ‘served by the 
San Francisco butchers, 

During the strike the council issued weekly 
several hundred thousand boycott circulars, and 
in the near-by cities parades and mass meetings 
were held, addressed by trades unionists from San 
Francisco and by the organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The effect was immediately felt. 
the boycotted houses were in many instances 
shipped back and orders cancelled. To guard 
against fraud, union men were urged to insist on 
union label goods. They did it. The demand for 
such goods rapidly increased and is still in- 
creasing. 

Upon appeal from the council the American 
Federation of Labor sent financial assistance, and 
still continues the same for the iron trades’ workers 
on strike. 

This story would remain incomplete were no fur- 
ther mention made of the strike of the iron trades, 
which still continues. The ship yards, machine 
shops and iron foundries are still without skilled 
mechanics ; work left uncompleted on May 20 is 
uncompleted still. 

Nearly 4,000 iron workers continue to say, ‘‘ We 
have come out for the 9-hour day, we are going 
to stay out until we get it,’’ and prospects for vic- 
tory in the near future are becoming brighter every 
day. 
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ABOLISH CHILD LABOR. 














IRENE M. ASHBY-MACFADYEN. 


Taken as a whole there are three landmarks in 
this campaign up to date. 

The first is the remarkable correspondence of the 
Alabama central committee on child-labor legis- 
lation with New England. 

The second, the public meeting in favor of the 
Child-labor Bill held in the Capitol, at Atlanta, 
Ga., under the auspices of the central committee 
of that state. 

The third is Seth Low's telegram to Rev. Edgar 
Gardner Murphy as one interested in the Massa- 
chusetts mills, Georgia, heartily indorsing the 
movement for this legislation. 

These three events prove that the movement in 
favor of child labor legislation‘is progressing. 

Ever since the American Federation of Labor 
started on its policy last December of assisting the 
State Federations from the national centre in ‘this 
matter, which concerns the whole country, the 
leaven has been working. 

Articles have appeared in the leading reviews 
noticing the formation of the two independent cit- 
izens’ committees in Georgia and Alabama, both 
comprising well known Southern men, and uniting 
all sorts and conditions of people, who, on the 
broadest grounds of human fellowship and welfare, 
demand the protection of children. The attention 
of the public was turned by lectures and press 
notices to the fact that this was not merely a state 
or even a southern question, but that northern cap- 
italists having large investments in southern mills, 
the obstruction offered by these northern capital- 
ists to the protection of children in the South was 
a national scandal. All this has not been without 
its effect. I have before me a large pile of press 
<lippings taken from the newspapers of this fall, 
and the whole tone has changed since last year, 
Great is truth and must prevail! 

The mill owners take another tone. Instead of 
bringing piles of doctors’ certificates to prove that 
mill work is the most healthful employment for 
babies anywhere between five to twelve years, the 
mill owners have made rules against the employ- 
ment of children under ten. These rules though 
useless as a reform, having no penalty for breach be- 
hind them, give their case away completely. They 

acknowledge the evil and offer an inadequate 
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remedy. ‘The newspapers also state that the South 
Carolina mill owners are asking for legislation. 
There is a sort of a scuttle now to prove to the world 
that in reality the mill men have always been against 
child labor. 

The appeal ‘‘to the people and press of New Eng- 
land,’’ from the Alabama committee, pointing out 
the immense obstruction to child-labor legislation 
being made by northern capitalists, was printed 
in the Boston papers. Then came a reply from J. 
Howard Nichols, treasurer of the Dwight Company 
Mills at Alabama City, whose manager appeared 
in opposition to the child-labor law when it was 
before the Alabama legislature last February, and 
to this, again, a counter reply from Rev. Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, chairman of the Alabama com- 
mittee. 

An editorial in the Springfield Weekly says 
of this: ‘‘It would have been just as well if Mr, 
Howard had not made any reply.’’ In other 
words, he only made his position glaringly in- 
consistent by saying, in one breath that, ‘‘ Child 
labor not only is wrong from a humanitarian stand. 
point, but it entails an absolute loss to the mill,’ 
and in the next acknowledging that his represe1 
tative opposed legislation. 

It is safe to say that we shall hear little more 
from this philanthropist in opposition to child 
protection. 

The public meeting in Atlanta was in support of 
the Child-labor bill, introduced by the veteran of 
the fight, Mr. C. C. Hougton. Next to a supreme 
success, a great failure helps a cause, and the bill 
has failed greatly this year, attracting more public 
attention than ever before. It can not, indeed, 
strictly be said to have failed, for after receiving a 
favorable report from the house committee, to 
which it was referred, it has lapsed, with many 
others, for lack of time, the legislature adjourning. 

Its probable success, had there been time for its 
discussion, can be judged from the immense efforts 
put forward by the mill men to defeat it. Besides 
having their usual lawyer lobbyist, they issued a 
neatly printed pamphlet crammed with the usual 
perversions of the truth and presented it to every 
legislator, their main line of argument being that 
the demand for {this}legislation came fonly from 
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labor agitators and sentimentalists, and that legis- 
lation wonld cripple the cotton industry by dis- 
couraging investment of northern capital. 

To this pamphlet a reply was issued by the cen- 
tral committee, on which are some of the best 
known names in Georgia, signed separately by 
every member. It was a complete answer to every 
objection and destroyed their plea of the personnel 
of the promoters, for they showed that labor, 
although deeply interested, was not more so than 
all classes of the community, ipeluding business 
men of note. ‘This reply was laid on the desk of 
every legislator, and a postal card was sent to each 
urging his presence at a public meeting in the 
Hall of Representatives, to be held under the aus- 
pices of that committee. The Sunday before it 
was announced from every pulpit in Atlanta. On 
the appointed night, Tuesday, 27th November, the 
hall was crammed. 

Seth Low's telegram, coming as it did, at the 
eleventh hour, will yet have an enormous and far- 
reaching effect. It ran as follows: 

“To Rev. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, 
‘*Montgomery, Ala. 

‘*T am heartily glad to throw whatever influence 
Icen in favor of protective legislation for the child- 
ren of Georgia, strictly defining the permitted age 
and hours of labor in factories on lines of similar 
legislation in Massachusetts and New York. 
Georgia ought to profit by the experience of other 
states. She ought not to pay for her own experi- 
ence with the lives of her children. I say this as 
one having indirectly an interest in the Massa- 
chusetts mill in Georgia. 

(Signed ) “SETH Low.” 

This telegram, from such a source, shows the 
temper of the moral northern investors. They have 
been kept in ignorance by their managers, but will 
not any longer be made partners in this iniquity. 
It has already attracted great attention in Alabama, 


and received favorable comment in the press. It 
is not now likely that the legislature will meet in 
Alabama until next fall; but no effort must be 
spared tocreate public sentiment. After next fall, 
under the new constitution, the legislature will not 
meet again for four years; so that it is doubly im- 
portant to get the child-labor bill passed next session. 

As a whole the campaign is cheering, in spite of 
the collapse of the Georgia bill. An immense 
weight of public opinion is gathering, and, after 
all, this is most important. A law passed without 
real and widespread sentiment behind it would be 
almost powerless. It is probable now that the first 
large cotton manufacturing state of the South to 
pass the bill will be South Carolina, when the 
legislature meets this month. 

Horrible accounts come from Dallas, Texas, of 
mills where the superintendents boast their hu- 
manity because they do not take children ‘‘ before 
they can walk!’’ Such reports must be spurs to 
our endeavors, and our determination to make this 
movement one great campaign in which all who 
love their fellow-men may unite without any other 
shibboleth. In some things the workers of America 
must wait for understanding and appreciation from 
their fellow-citizens ; in this they have only to put 
out their hands and they will find them grasped 
by thousands with whom they have not hitherto 
known the joy of fellowship. 

The love of and pity for the child, the far-seeing 
recognition of its value to society, is the touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin, and is 
going to win this battle for its protection years be- 
fore any partisan methods could do it. It is the 
modern expression of the Christmas spirit in which 
all, rich and poor, young and old, unite in honor- 
ing a Child and spreading His kingdom of peace 
and good will. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


No matter how much you endeavor 
To study the moods of the throng, 
You will find that your efforts, forever, 

With many are sure to go wrong. 
You can’t expect plaudits to thunder 
From all of the people at once ; 
For some will declare you’re a wonder 
And others will say you’re a dunce. 


When the carpers at last have you worried 
And lead you to alter your gait, 
You presently find you have hurried 
Into a quite similar fate. 
And the world will as usual rate you- 
Part hero and likewise part fraud ; 
The men who applauded will hate you 
And the men who once kicked will applaud. 
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Vou. IX. 


JANUARY, 1902. No. 1. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 


American Federation of 

Pian ll Labor has come and gone. 
“It was largely atte 

VENTION. Ss gely attended, 


was intensely interesting 
throughout, and contributed a large quota 
in making history upon all fields of human 
activity. The business transacted, the 
measures adopted, and the personnel will 
long last in the memories of its participants, 
its friends, and the students who look not 
only on the surface, but who have the intu- 
ition to accurately compare the past to the 
present, and therefore have the right to 
draw inferences and make safe predictions 
for the future. 

From the time when the gavel sounded 
calling the convention to order until the 
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closing, when it fell to the last ringing 
notes of Auld Lang Syne, announcing its 
close, there was not one dull moment dur- 
ing the entire gathering. 

Interest was acute upon all questions, 
the delegates alert, earnest, persuasive, elo- 
quent and convincing. 

The officers aided the delegates in reach- 
ing the conclusions desired by the most 
direct and common sense route. The entire 
convention received the highest enconiums 
of praise from the visitors, the press, and 
the general public of Scranton, and the 
warmest commendation was expressed for 
the ability, dignity, and the character of the 
delegates. 

The reports of the officers were comprehen- 
sive and interesting, and showed the general 
trade union movement and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as such to be in 
splendid condition, with marvelous growth 
in organization and membership, and better 
than all, the great spirit of fraternity prevail- 
ing, and this, too, despite disputes of trade 
jurisdiction which beyond doubt time and 
good will on the part of all can fully adjust 
to the mutual advantage of each. 

Additional means were provided whereby 
the good work of organizing the yet unor- 
ganized workers could be carried on, and 
this will also largely tend toward cementing 
the bonds of friendship and solidarity among 
the organized workers east, west, north, 
and south. The means have been assured 
to work for laws that the lives and limbs of 
the young and innocent children may be 
safeguarded, that is, that they may be 
taken or saved from the factories, the work- 
shops, the mills and mines, and placed where 
they properly belong in the homes, the 
schoolroom, and the playground. 

Better opportunities have been afforded 
and a new impetus given for the re-enactment 
of an effective Chinese exclusion law, 8-hour 
law, anti-prison labor law, and other meas- 
ures in the interest of the workers. 

The fraternal delegates were received with 
earnest cordiality, and honored by magnifi- 
cent memeiitoes of the occasion. The indi- 
vidual delegates were intensely interested ; 
the entire ensemble formed a magnificent 
body of men, whose ability and quality 
of debate, knowledge of the subjects they 
discussed, and entire demeanor compared 
favorably with any legislative body in ex- 
istence. 

Those who look for absolute perfection 
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will, of course, be disappointed not only at 
the convention, but nothing in this world to 
their view is anywhere even near right ; and 
no doubt if their view of perfection were 
attained it would be entirely unsatisfactory 
to the great body of the organized workers 
and the entire people, and thus reaction and 
disintegration would follow. 

The workers and thinkers who take men 
as they are and who strive to co-operate 
with them in order to attain the greatest 
possible advance and success in the lines of 
progress and who accomplish this steady 
march forward, will recognize in the Scran- 
ton Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor a triumph in the great cause of 
humanity. 


A conference was held in New York City 
THE on December 15 and 16, 
INDUSTRIAL which no doubt will have 
a very excellent influence 


CONFERENCE.: the whole field of in- 


dustry. It was an endeavor in the direc- 
tion of industrial peace, and was composed 
of some of the largest employers of labor, 
some of the most conspicuous representa- 
tives of organized labor, as well as famous 
men in public life. After a number of ad- 
dresses were delivered, a committee consist- 
ing of Lewis Nixon, Oscar §. Straus, Frank 
P. Sargent and Samuel Gompers, was ap- 
pointed to draft a declaration of the pur- 
poses of the body named, ‘‘ The Industrial 
Department of the National Civic Federa- 
tion.’’ ‘The declaration is as follows : 

The scope and province of this department shall 
be to do what may seem best to promote industrial 
peace ; to be helpful in establishing rightful rela- 
tions between employers and workers ; by its good 
offices to endeavor to obviate and prevent strikes 
and lockouts ; to aid in renewing industrial rela- 
tions where a rupture has occurred. 

That at all times representatives of employers 
and workers, organized or unorganized, should 
confer for the adjustment of differences or disputes 
before an acute stage is reached and thus avoid or 
minimize the number of strikes or lockouts. 

That mutual agreements as to conditions under 
which labor shall be performed should be encour- 
aged and that when agreements are made the 
terms thereof should be faithfully adhered to, both 
in letter and spirit, by both parties. 

This department, either as a whole or a subcom- 
mittee by it appointed, shall, when requested, act 
as a forum to adjust and decide upon questions at 
issue between workers and their employers, pro- 
vided in its opinion the subject is one of sufficient 
importance. ; 

his department will not consider abstract in- 


dustrial problems. 
This department assumes no powers of arbitra- 


tion unless such powers be conferred by both 
parties to a dispute. 


This declaration was reported to the gen- 
eral conference which adopted it without 
dissension. 

As will be observed the aim of this move- 
ment is to be helpful in establishing rightful 
relations between employers and the work- 
ers, and to endeavor to prevent or reduce 
the number of strikes and lockouts, and 
where either has occurred, to bring about 
peace. 

There can be no question that in the hands 
of organized labor lies a power to inflict 
immense injury upon capital, and there is 
beyond doubt on the part of employers a 
manifest strong desire to avoid this. This 
is naturally strong enough motive for con- 
ciliation and concession to labor. 

By the very order of things the workers 
have but little materially to concede. They 
get too small a share of the products of labor 
to be able to make many concessions. Their 
share in the product must of necessity be 
continually larger and larger ; but the desire 
for industrial peace, that is, the avoidance 
of strikes and lockouts, is just as intense as 
it is among the employers. 

Much as absolute industrial peace may 
be desirable, not even the most sanguine 
friend or participant in this new effort en- 
tertains the belief that strikes and lockouts 
will be entirely eliminated from our indus- 
trial life, but that it will make for the good 
and forthe better recognition by each of the 
rights to which the other may be entitled, 
no sane or reasonable man will dispute. 

One of the great contentions for which 
organized labor has stood for years is the 
opportunity to bring its demands or griev- 
ances to the attention of the employers, and 
have conferences for such purposes. These 
the new movement unqualifiedly declared 
for and stands committed to. 

The representatives of the employers, by 
participating in this conference and equally 
standing for the declaration made, have 
placed their seal of disapproval on the hack- 
neyed and unwarrantable position occupied 
by many of their fellows—‘‘ there is noth- 
ing to arbitrate.’’ ‘The hope is entertained, 
as it certainly should be realized, that this 
phase of the differences, controversies, and. 
if needs be, struggles between the workers 
and their employers may be relegated into the 
limbo of oblivion never to be resurrected. 

The trade union movement seeks to reach 
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agreements with employers as to wages, 
hours, and other conditions under which 
labor shall be performed. This the declara- 
tion proclaims, and adds what our move- 
ment has always insisted upon, the faithful 
adherence to their terms in both letter and 
spirit. 

Some mistaken friends have urged that 
the legislatures in the states of our country 
should enact laws for the compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes between the workers and 
the employers ; but none have gone so far as 
to insist that the state should enforce com- 
pulsory arbitration unless both parties, that 
is, the employers and the workers, consent 
thereto. 

This conference and the establishment of 
the Indu strial Department of the National 
Civic Federation, is the effort by both par- 
ties in industry, the workers and employers, 
to avoid conflicts, to bring about peace when 
a strike or lockout has occurred, and to vol- 
untarily arbitrate matters in dispute when 
both parties in interest agree thereto, with- 
out interference of the politician and the 
courts. 

The influence of the conference, the dec- 
larations made, and the personnel of the 
executive committee, have already had a 
splendid influence upon the public mind. 
It is a recognition of the splendid services 
rendered to the cause by organized labor. 
It is a practical acceptance by employers, 
generally, that there is something to concede, 
discuss, and adjust. That the workers’ 
constant agitation and insistence that they 
become greater sharers in the product of 
their toil is justified; that the employers 
have no right to assume the position of 
absolute dictation as to terms and conditions 
under which labor shall be performed. 

There is no attempt to confuse the situa- 
ation by proclaiming that the interests of 
the workers and employers are identical ; 
but there is a mutual desire for peace with 
the hope for industrial improvement and 
economic, social, and human progress. 

And in so far as the effort has brought 
forth the declaration quoted above and the 

establishment of the Industrial Department 
of the National Civic Federation, it should 
be hailed by all, the workers, the employ- 
ers, and the general public with cordial sym- 
pathy and supported to the end that it may 
make for the good of all. 

© We take pleasure in recording the names 
of the officers and executive committee: 


Chairman, M. A. Hanna; first vice-chairman, 
Samuel Gompers ; second vice-chairman, Oscar S. 
Straus ; treasurer, Charles A. Moore; secretary, 
Ralph M. Easley. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

On the part of Employers : 

MARCUS A. HANNA (Coal Mines, Iron, Ship- 
ping and Street Railways), Cleveland. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB (President of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation ), New York City. 

S. R. CALLAWAY (President of the American Lo- 
comotive Works), New York City. 

CHARLES A. MOORE (President The Shaw Elec- 
tric Crane Company), New York City. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., New York City. 

EDWARD P. RIPLEY (President Atchison, To- 
peka & Sante Fe Railway System), Chicago. 

J. KRUTTSCHNITT ( Vice-President Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company ), San Francisco. 

H. H. VREELAND (President of the National 
Street Railway Association), New York City. 
LEWIS NIXON (Proprietor Crescent Shipyard), 

New York City. 

MARCUS M. MARKS (President National Asso- 
ciation of Clothing Manufacturers), New York 
City. 

JAMES A. CHAMBERS (President American 
Window Glass Company ), Pittsburg. 

WILLIAM H. PFAHLER (former President Na- 
tional Founders’ Association ), Philadelphia. 

On the part of Wage-earners: 

SAMUEL GOMPERS (President American Feder- 
ation of Labor), Washington. 

JOHN MITCHELL (President of the United Mine 
Workers of America), Indianapolis. 

FRANK P. SARGENT (Grand Master Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen), Peoria, II. 

THEODORE J. SHAFFER ( President Amalgama- 
ted Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers), 
Pittsburg. 

JAMES DUNCAN (General Secretary Granite Cut- 
ters’ National Union), Boston. 

DANIEL J. KEEFE (President International 
Longshoremen’s Association ), Detroit. 

JAMES O'CONNELL ( President International As- 
sociation of Machinists), Washington. 

MARTIN FOX ( President Iron Moulders’ Union of 
North America), Cincinnati. 

JAMES M. LYNCH (President International 
Typographical Union), Indianapolis. 

EDW. E. CLARK (Grand Chief Conductor, Order 
of Railway Conductors), Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
HENRY WHITE (General Secretary United Gar- 

ment Workers of America), New York. 

W. MACARTHUR (Editor Coast Seamen's Jour- 
nal), San Francisco. 

On the part of the Public: 

GROVER CLEVELAND (Ex-President of the 
United States), Princeton, N. J. 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS (Ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior), New York City. 

OSCAR S$. STRAUS (Ex-Minister to Turkey), New 
York City. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS (former President 
of Union Pacific Railroad), Boston. 

ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND (of the Roman 
Catholic Church), St. Paul. 

BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER (of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church), New York City. 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT (President Harvard Univer- 
sity), Cambridge, Mass. 

FRANLIN MACVEAGH (Merchant), Chicago. 

JAMES H. ECKELS (former Comptroller of Cur- 
rency of the United States), Chicago 

JOHN J. McCOOK (Lawyer), New York City. 

JOHN G. MILBURN (Lawyer), Buffalo. 

CHARLES J. BONAPARTE (Lawyer), Baltimore. 

RALPH M. EASLEY, Ex-officio (Secretary of the 
National Civic Federation), New York City. 


A bill to prohibit the coming into and to reg- 
ulate the residence within 


PROGRESS he re 
OF CHINESE the —o States, its — 
EXCLUSION eae mee pore a 
LEGISLATION. “2¢_ Vistrict of Columbia, 


of Chinese persons and per- 
sons of Chinese descent, was introduced 
December 6, 1901, in the Senate by Senator 
Perkins, and the same bill in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Kahn, 
both of California. 

This bill is what is known as the 
‘‘ Department Bill,’’ having been prepared 
by the Department of Immigration, and 
was intended to remédy the defects and 
strengthen the weaker parts of the present 
exclusion law. With this end in view, the 
department incorporated in the act the 
various regulations and decisions of the 
Treasury Department and United States 
courts, respectively, heretofore rendered. 

Since. its introduction, however, a con- 
ferenc ecomposed of all the senators and 
representatives of the Pacific coast states 
has been called for the purpose of consider- 
ing, not only this bill, but also several other 
exclusion measures introduced by senators 
and representatives from various parts of 
the country. 

This conference appointed a sub-com- 
mittee, of which Representative Newlands, 
of Nevada, is chairman, which committee 
has been at work ever since making such 
amendments as may be deemed necessary 
for a more complete, legal and effective 
exclusion. 

Upon the conclusion of the work of this 
subcommittee, the result of its labors will 
be placed before the conference as a whole, 
and if satisfactory the entire delegation will 
centralize its efforts upon the measure so 
agreed upon. 

It is tacitly understood that whatever act 
so receives the approbation of the Pacific 
coast delegation, will be approved by the 
friends of exclusion generally in both houses 
of Congress. 

There is every reason to believe that the 


conference above referred to will have 
determined upon some bill in time for the 
reopening of the session January 6, 1902, 
and from present appearances the enactment 
of the exclusion law will not be long delayed. 

Confident though we may feel as to the 
successful termination of this legislation, it 
is not our intention to relax our efforts in 
the slightest degree, and we therefore advise 
our friends everywhere to keep in close 
touch with both their representatives and 
senators, reminding them of their duty in 
this matter, until the final enactment of 
this law. 


True, brainy, brilliant and brave John 
HERO AND Swinton is no more. He 
FRIEND. died December 15, 1901, 
* x 
just as the Scranton Con- 
vention wasclosing. He died as he would 
have chosen to die, if that were possible— 
suddenly, and in full possession of all his 
great faculties. 

John Swinton first became interested as a 
participant in the labor movement in 1873, 
when the unemp!oyed of New York City held 
a monster mass-meeting to demand relief in 
the form of employment at the hands of the 
local and state authorities. The meeting was 
held in what was then known as Tompkins 
Square, on the east side of that city. 

No notice had been given the assembled 
mass that their right of free assemblage and 
free speech would be interfered with or pro- 
hibited, when, at a given signal, more than 
a thousand policemen, with drawn clubs, dis- 
persed the meeting, viciously and brutally 
assaulting a large number of the fleeing, un- 
employed men. 

This denial of the right of meeting and free 
speech, and the brutality displayed, aroused 
all the fire and indignation in John Swin- 
ton’s makeup. Always of clear mind and 
robust manhood, the incident served to make 
him a closer student of the aims and methods 
of the labor movement. He proclaimed the 
right on all occasions and denounced the 
wrong at every opportunity, and always 
pleaded for the weak and defenseless, urging 
them to the assertion of their rights, and to 
the aggressiveness necessary to secure them. 

He was editorial writer on the 7imes, 77i- 
bune, World and Sun of New York City., 
and worked with Greeley, Raymond, Mar- 
ble, the elder Dana, and many other great 
and notable editors of that time. While 
working on the New York Sum, at a meet- 
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ing of the Press Club, he boldly declared 
that he received a salary of ten thousand dol- 
.lars a year to suppress the truth. Finally, 
tired of his surroundings, he issued a most 
remarkable and characteristic paper, known 
as John Swinton's Paper, in which he sank 
all his savings of years. He traveled ex- 
tensively to secure relief for his failing sight, 
and met and was heartily greeted by the 
brainiest and best men of all countries. 

John Swinton was one of the best equipped 
writers of his time ; always fearless, aggres- 
sive, clear and epigrammatic. 

At the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held at Philadelphia in 
1892, John Swinton was invited and de- 
livered a brilliant address, from which we 
quote the following : 


I salute the officers of this Federation, the 
delegates in this convention, and your multitudi- 
nous membership in all the states of the American 
Union. May you work here with wisdom and in 
concord, with energy and in manly style, with 
buoyant heart and in the spirit of fraternity, for the 
promotion of those beneficent principles which are 
announced in your constitution, and the establish- 
ment of which would be of immeasurable advantage 
to American industry, American life and the whole 
body of the American people. 

I am happy to appear here, by your invitation, 
in this convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, an organization that has more men in its 
ranks than were in the ranks of any army with 
which Napoleon ever took the field during his 
career of conquest—an industrial organization the 
membership of which is composed of workers in 
nearly all the great industries of our country—an 
organization which is imbued with intelligence, 
which seeks objects that are practical and attain- 
able, which promotes the welfare of those who be- 
long to it and of those who do not, which has 
rendered immense service to labor during the ten 
years of its existence, and which, we have reason 
to believe, will grow in power, usefulness and 
merit, until its work and its worth are the pride of 
America and the world, until the day upon which 
it was founded shall be celebrated by exultant 
millions. Let this Federation march in the van 
with steady step, bear aloft its flag with stalwart 
arm, and keep a stout heart in all weathers, under 
any emergency, upon every field. 

Now, my friends, I do not mean to raise any sur- 
prise here by saying that there is cause for con- 
Fhe battalio in the sombre history of the year 1892. 

e battalions that fought this year at Homestead 
in Pennsylvania, at Buffalo in New York, at Coeur 
d’Alene in Idaho, at the mines in Tennessee, at 
New Orleans in Lousiana, and also in the city of 
New York, rendered heroic, productive and 
memorable ‘service to the industrial hosts of the 
United States—aye, they did. Honor to them for- 
ever! Thrice honor to these brave men, who, by 
their courage, saved millions of their brethren from 
attack, and who prevented the enemy from ravag- 
ing other fields which he would surely have ravaged 
if they had not taught him that his encroachments 


were both costly and dangerous to himself. ‘* But,"’ 
cries some blear-eyed onlooker, ‘‘labor was de- 
feated in all these fields and fights, from Buffalo to 
Coeur d’Alene, from Homestead and New York to 
New Orleans.’’ ‘‘Halt!’? lanswer. ‘‘ Halt! thou 
driveler! We must take a broad view of the war- 
like operations of which these strikes were inci- 
dences. Skirmishes may be lost by a regiment 
which may win. Regiments may be defeated in 
the battles of a triumphant campaign. Campaigns 
may end in dismay for the army that conquers in 
the war. Be not in haste, ye blear-eyed block- 
heads! This thing is not yet over. The forces of 
the advance have but begun to learn their drill. 
Serious revolutions move in large arcs, along a 
course which is orderly, though it may appear to 
be zig-zag. The war of the Union began at Bull 
Run, but closed elsewhere.”’ 

The 50,000 brave men who, in the six great 
strikes and the many lesser strikes of this year, 
stood the enemy’s onslaughts, rendered a service 
of incomputable worth to the working masses of 
the United States. If they had not thus stood 
out, if they had been cowed by dangers that con- 
fronted them, if they had succumbed without re- 
sistance, if they had failed to strike a blow before 
they fell—what do you think would have happened 
elsewhere? Do you doubt that cowardice would 
have invited further reprisals, that the conditions 
of labor would have been made harder in other 

laces and other industries, that there would have 
n numberless attempts to reduce wages, to 
ngthen the working day, to crush out Unionism, 
eny the right of organization, to enforce con- 
=i laws and to take all sorts of mean advantage 
of hirelings who were at the mercy of their employ- 
ers? I tell you that those men who think that such 
exactions would not have been made by capitalisin, 
if labor had refrained from giving evidence that it 
would resist them, must be numbskulls who cannot 
see the signs of the times, who did not hear of the 
schemes that were hatched, who do not know the 
nature of the skinflint, who never look at the pluto- 
cratic papers or listen to the harangues of the 
mouthpieces of capitalism. They must be green- 
horns who are unacquainted with the devil. 

If, therefore, many of the hostile schemes of the 
enemy were checked or balked this year, if the 
workers in many industries have been able to hold 
the ground upon which they stand, due credit for 
this must be given to the men in the breach, to the 
strikers who resisted aggression, set their comrades 
on the watch by raising the alarm, and who warned 
the insolent aggressors that they were entering 
upon a dangerous course. 


American labor in general has been benefited 
by the action of the brave strikers of Homestead, 
Buffalo, New Orleans, who took the field in its de- 
fense and fell while battling for a few of the items 
of its rights. The labor of this country has been 
paid millions of dollars this year which it would 
not have got without the help of these striking 
brethren, which it would surely have lost if they 
had surrendered without a struggle, or had fought 
with less pluck and perseverance, or had failed to 
shiver the treasury of the assailant. Through 
them many of you have been saved from the risks 
of the times; and howthen can it be said that 
they strove in vain? Foul is the tongue of the 
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workingman who would say it while reaping the 
advantages that they secured to him! 


I am disposed to guess that, in this year of 
1892, stunning blows have been given to black- 
legging and Pinkertonism, if not to Frickery. 


Taking a view of the broad field of labor, 
through a series of years, the strike has been ser- 
viceable, influential, successful, notwithstanding 
its many unhappy incidents. I guess it has yet a 
part to play in the world. I wish that wrongs 
could be rectified and rights es.ablished without 
it. This Federation is properly very guarded in 
giving its approval to any strike at any time, any 
where. 

Let us, however, even in times of menace or 
danger, hope for the best, and at all times strive 
to do the best. I would take the liberty of suggest- 
ing to the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions that they had better stand on the 
lookout all the time, and take pains to keep the 
weather eye in order until the stress is over. Or- 
ganized capital is armed and in the field. It under- 
stands itself. 


I look for progress, if you be true to yourselves. 
I look for far brighter times, for far better indus- 
trial conditions, for a far worthier social order, for 
far greater general welfare than we now possess, 
if, with wisdom and courage, the working people 
wield the power which is now in their hands. 

Success to the American Federation of Labor! 

John Swinton never failed to give his ser- 
vices by his presence at meetings or writing 
for the advancement of the interests of the 
workers and was never more pleased than 
when addressing a meeting of the poorest 
paid workers, who had the courage to re- 
sist the wrong and endeavor to battle for 
the right. 

He was, therefore, always a favorite at 
meetings of the poorer paid workers in the 
tailoring and other industries of the east side 
of New York City. He-spent his life for the 
best interests of his fellows, and deserves, as 
he will undoubtedly have, the memory of 
his splendid life, character, manhood and 
services deeply impressed upon the minds 
of workers and thinkers, and a tender nook 
in the hearts of those who now and here- 
after will carry on the battle for the disen- 
thralment of humanity from every vestige 
of wrong and injustice. 

John Swinton is— 

In death a hero, as in life a friend. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
American News Company to have the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST placed on sale at news 
stands throughout the country at 10 cents 
per copy on February 1, 1902. 


The case of our Porto Rican organizer, 
Santiago Iglesias, has at- 
“THE CON- git. : 


tracted national attention. 
SPIRACY TO 0 a : 

It is gratifying to us to be 
RAISE THE ica 

able to say that the com- 
PRICE OF ments of the press have 
LABOR.” 


been, in the main, intelli- 
gent and fair. The absurdity and mon- 
strousness of the conviction and sentence 
have been frankly recognized. The law 
under which Mr. Iglesias and his associates 
were found guilty of ‘‘conspiracy’’ is a 
survival of Spanish legislation. No sane 
American with elementary notions of justice 
can favor its enforcement in a territory of 
the United States. 

A combination or, if you please, a ‘‘ con- 
spiracy’’ of wage-workers to raise wages 
was originally illegal at common law. It 
was formerly regarded as an attempt to re- 
strain trade and competition, and as opposed 
to public policy. But gradually enlight- 
ened ideas, and the growth of both labor or- 
ganizations and corporations, brought about 
a radical change in the legal view of such 
‘‘conspiracies.’’ In some States the penal 
code expressly recognizes the right to co-op- 
erate for the purpose of improving the con- 
ditions of labor. In others this right is 
tacitly admitted, as based on general princi- 
ples rather than on specific statutory 
provision. 

In the State of New York, for example, 
the Penal Code contains the declaration that, 
‘*the orderly and peaceable assembling or 
co-operation of persons employed in any 
calling, trade or handicraft, for the purpose 
of obtaining an advance in the rate of wages 
or compensation or of maintaining such rate 
is nota conspiracy.’’ 

The purpose may be a reduction of the 
hours of labor, the assertion of the right to 
organize and to be represented by duly 
elected agents, or any other legitimate arti- 
cle of the trade union creed ; the co-opera- 
tion toward that end is not an unlawful 
conspiracy. 

The broad and underlying principle, as 
stated by the highest court of New York, is 
this: That men may unite to achieve that 
which one by himself can not achieve, or 
can achieve less readily, and which he has 
a right to achieve. ; 

There is not a single demand in the move- 
ment of organized labor which is not a cor- 
rect and logical deduction from this principle, 
though prejudice, lack of consistency, and 
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thoughtless adherence to antiquated doctrine 
prevent many judges and public men from 
appreciating this fact. 

Fortunately, the Iglesias case is too sim- 
ple to permit quibbling and misrepresenta- 
tion. It isa pleasure to quote the following 
utterance of the New York Fvening Post, ¢ 
paper which is not |.<ely to be accused of 
undue partiality to organized labor : 

If we have annexed a lot of barbarous medieval 
statutes, which deprive men of their liberty for the 
exercise of a natural right to improve their condi- 
tion—men who are under our flag and entitled to 
claim the advantages of our civilization—those 
statutes must be stamped out like yellow fever or 
any other tropical plague. The wage-earners of 
the United States should take action on this sub- 
ject, and make their voices heard in Congress. 

hey have the strongest motives of self-interest to 
come to the defense of their fellow-workers in 
Porto Rico. 


The same view is taken by another paper 
generally regarded as hostile to organized 
labor, which, however, pauses to draw an 
unwarrantable moral for the benefit of labor. 
It says: 

If, therefore, the Porto Rican labor agitator, 
Santiago Iglesias, and his associates have been 
convicted under the Spanish law which still pre- 
vails in the island, for acts which would not be 
punishable as criminal under our conspiracy law 
here, the sooner the law of Porto Rico is changed 
so as to conform to ours, the better. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind 
that our own law, in protecting workingmen in 
co-operating for the purpose of procuring an in- 
crease of wages, does not sanction such combina- 
tions when they go further and are designed to 
coerce other and unwilling workingmen to join in 
the movement under penalty of being forced out 
of the employment in which they are engaged. If 
this element of coercion entered into the so-called 
conspiracy in Porto Rico, the combination would 
be deemed unlawful, even here. 


The ‘‘ coercion ’’ referred to is not unlaw- 
ful, if it consists simply in refusal to work 
with the ‘‘ unwilling workingmen.’’ ‘The 
right to co-operate includes the right to in- 
form an employer that he must choose be- 
tween those acting legitimately together and 
others who, for silly reasons, though satis- 
factory to themselves, decline to join in the 
movement for industrial improvement. Any 
other view leads to an absurdity and to the 
practical denial of the right to strike or co- 
operate. 

Only the other day a St. Louis court held 
that men may band together for the purpose 
of enforcing a demand for higher wages by 
leaving or threatening to leave the service 
of an employer ; and further, that they may 


persuade any number of men to quit with 
them for the same purpose. 

It was contended by the plaintiffs that the 
attempt at organizing a strike and inducing 
other employes to join it was ‘‘ coercion,”’ 
interference with their business, and what 
not. The court properly dismissed these pre- 
posterous pretenses. It is no conspiracy to 
organize a strike. It is no conspiracy to 
threaten a strike, where certain demands, 
not in themselves unlawful, are declined by 
the employer, and among the things zo/ in 
themselves unlawful, is the demand for the 
discharge of obnoxious fellow-workmen. 
There is here an element of coercion; but 
not every form of coercion is illegal. Many 
effective forms, such as ostracism and public 
censure, are unquestionably legal, and uni- 
versally practiced. 

The outrageous Porto Rican incident will 
be a blessing in disguise to labor if it shall 
prove the means of educating American 
editors and public men to a knowledge of 
the truths and principles which animate the 
labor movement. 

In defending the workmen of Porto Rico 
we American unionists are but safeguarding 
and promoting our own vital interests.. The 
right to organize, and the right which logi- 
cally follows @o secure a better return for labor, 
must be secured for our Port Rican fellow- 
workers as surely as for those in the United 
States proper. 

Iglesias must be set at liberty and anti- 
quated Spanish laws must follow her army ; 
that is, they must be driven out of the coun- 
try where her flag formerly fluttered, but 
where ours now floats. 


Readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
1st who have complete numbers of Volume 
VIII, that is, of 1901, and desire to bind 
them, can have a complete index of the arti- 
cles, editorials, etc., free, upon application 
to this office. 


We have received the gold medal awarded 
by the judges of the Universal Exposition 
held in Paris, France, 1900. Shortly we 
will reproduce a cut of the medal in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


The subscription price of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is now $1 per year, or 10 
cents per copy. Liberal commissions will 
be given te those securing subscribers. 
Write for circular giving commissions on 
single subscriptions and club rates. 
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A Tribute to John Swinton. 


J. F. BuscHE. 

Humanity has lost a lover; the working people 
have lost a friend; organized labor has lost a 
staunch advocate and counselor. 

John Swinton is dead. 





JOHN SWINTON. 


The greatest tribute to his memory is the quiet 
sorrow which wells from the hearts of his friends 
who learn that this man of men, this brave brother 
in labor’s fraternity, has passed away. 

While we bow to the inevitable and bear up 
against the shock which was sure to come—for 
John Swinton had passed the age of seventy years— 
It seems hard to realize that our friend will be 
absent from our meetings and councils hereafter ; 
but many will speak his name and tell of his in- 
fluence and remember with thrills of encourage- 
ment the voice that now is stilled and the living 
words that came from the vigorous pen of John 
Swinton. 

Organized labor in the trade union movement is 
especially indebted to this great man for his bold 
advocacy at a time when to raise one’s voice in the 
cause of labor was to invite the enmity of the 
ruling class; but it was John Swinton’s peculiar 
privilege as a journalist to break away from the 
shackles of a mercenary press and write his honest 
convictions forcefully, encouraging others to widen 
the breach in the special rampart of commercial- 
ism—the purchasable press. The false assumption 


of dignity which characterized the fulminations of 
more or less cheaply bought editors was exposed 
by honest John Swinton, and journalistic hypocrisy 
lost influence among the working people who 
were fortunate enough to hear his voice or read 
his writings. 

John Swinton’s influence does not end with his 
personality, and for all time to come there will be 
those who, emulating his example and stimulated 
by his hearty sympathy so often manifested, 
will continue to spread the truth, as he saw and 
recognized it, for the further advancement of 
organized labor and the development of true de- 
mocracy. 





Union workers should purchase union-made 
goods, and where there is a union label in the 
trade, demand it on the goods. Take nothing for 
granted ; demand the union label. 





Organize clubs in your unions to subscribe for 
your own magazine, the AMERICAN’ FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


District and General Organizers. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


Cumestatite the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, John A. Filett. 


DISTRICT NO. IIl.—MIDDLE. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada 

Organizers,Cal. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, Thos, Flynn, 
PhS Tracy, Hugh L, Frayne, Sam D. Nedrey, and f i 
McLean. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South vaseoe Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Missi ssippl Louisiana. 

Organizers, W. lay, J. Noonan, W. Maurice Tye. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


Comprisin she States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Organizers, EF. Smith, H. W. Smith. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
ay my the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Will Johnson. 
DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 
DISTRICT NO. VIL—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
Organizers, Henry M. Walker, J.D. Pierce. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST.’ 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon,California and the Province of British Columbia. 

Organizers, H. D. Merrett, W. H. Middleton, James P. 
Griffin, L. D. Biddle. 


PORTO RICO.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented to our readers a 
comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 
out the country for the current month. 

This includes a statement by our organizers of 
labor conditions in their vicinity. 

Increases in wages, reduction of hours or im- 
proved conditions gained without strikes. 

Work done for union labels. 

Unions organized during the last month. 

Unions under way. 

City ordinances or state laws passed favorable 
to labor. 

Strikes or lockouts ; causes, result. 

Injunctions. 

A report of this sort is rather a fortnidable task 
when it is remembered that 820 of our organizers 
are volunteers in the cause, doing the organizing 
work and writing their reports after the day’s toil 
is finished in factory, mill or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all 
who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of our country. It is accurate, varied 
and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they 
write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
They participate in the struggles of our people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in 
securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor 
movement. 

They are the advisers and helpers of those yet 
unorganized. They co-operate with unions in the 
many branches of work which are constantly being 
undertaken. The reports sent in to this depart- 
ment represent only one of the many kinds of vol- 
untary service which our organizers give in order 
that the general public may have a better concep- 
tion of the methods and aims of organized work- 
men, 

Through an exchange of views in this depart- 
ment, the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are 
kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from na- 
tional and international secretaries, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement 
throughout the country. 

‘*Peace and good will’’ is the golden thread 
running through the woof of labor's struggles and 
achievements and hopes. Scarcely a report but 
brings the good tidings of conditions bettered and 
homes made brighter by the united efforts of men 
who formerly were isolated and friendless. 

The spirit of unionism is abroad in the land, 
Labor surveys the achievements of the year with 
pardonable pride and promises still greater results 
for the coming year through united effort. 


FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Brick and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Geo. Hodge :—We have 64 local unions ; the total 
membership is 4,200. A union has been formed at 
Brazil, Ind., in the past month. 

An injunction was issued by Judge Chas. E, Clark 
at Roseville, Ohio, on August 10, 1901. Those 
enjoined are proceeding with regular performance 
of union duties, and they have not been punished 
forcontempt. All injunctions are being contested. 





Car Workers. 

A. D. Wheeler :—We have 13 local unions, and 
five new ones organized last month. The member- 
ship is 1,210 and increased 210. Unions have been 
formed in Michigan, New York and Ohio. We 
think this a pretty fair record for so young a na- 
tional union. a 


Cigarmakers, 
G. W. Perkins :—The following is the record of 
differences in our trade from October 31, 1900, to 
November 1, 1901: 
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- Thirty- -six charters were granted during the above 
period. 


Curtain Operatives, Lace. 
J. Robinson :—General condition of trade is ex- 
cellent. Relations friendly between employers and 
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employes. ‘The sick benefits are managed by the 
different locals, therefore I have no information on 
that subject. We have no unemployed fund, as 
the necessity of such has never been demonstrated 
as yet. In any individual cases requiring assist- 
ance, the rule has been followed of making a special 
grant on proof being shown of just cause. We 
have six local unions, with a membership of 400, 


Engineers, Steam. 

KR. A. McKee :—We have 73 unions and have 
gained four is the past month. Our total member- 
ship is 6,034. New unions were formed last month 
at Quincy, Mass. ; Sault Ste Marie, Mich. ; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Auburn, N. Y. 





Glass Bottle Blowers. 

William Launer :—With everything taken into 
consideration we have had a very prosperous year. 
About 1,500 flint glass prescription blowers have 
been added to our association. 

Have succeeded in maintaining the same price 
list and apprentice regulation for blast of 1901 and 
1902 as that for blast of 1900 and 1901. Most of 
our members are employed. Harmony and good 
feeling prevails throughout the entire trade. Con- 
siderable work has been done by this association to 
educate and organize labor in general. 

Hatters. 

John Phillips :—Trade is very good. 1901 has 
been a good year for the Hatters. There are 23 
local unions with a total membership of about 
7,500. We had no strikes except the affair at Phil- 
adelphia. 








Musicians. 

Owen Miller :—Applications are pending from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Prompters of Hartford, 
Conn. Prompters can now be granted separate 
charters under the A. F.of M. We have 171 local 
unions. We have gained two and lost two unions 
during the last month. Unions have lapsed at 
Muncie, Ind., and Springfield, Mass. Unions have 
been formed at Junction City, Wyo., and Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Paving Cutters. 

J. H. Patterson :—Trade is good, but owing to 
the severely cold weather many are idle. We do 
not expect to work much in winter. We have 10 
local unions with 174 members and our member- 
ship is steadily increasing. 





Spinners. 

Thomas O' Donnell ;—A\l our members are work- 
ing full time with the exception of those employed 
in the yarn industry in New Bedford, Taunton and 
Fall River. The number of unemployed has de- 
creased since my last report and we are looking for 
a further decrease shortly, if reports are true. 
There are 21 local unions with a membership of 
2,700. 





Stove Mounters. 
J. H. Kaefer :—Trade still continues to be good 
and prospects for the coming year are encouraging. 


All the shut downs will be of short duration this 
winter. 

We have 43 locals, one being gained last month. 
Total membership is 1,431. A union lapsed at Mans- 
field, Ohio. Unions have recently been formed at 
Preston, Ont., and Dayton, Ohio. 


Sheet Metal Workers. 

John £:, Bray :—Trade is unusually good. All 
members of our craft are employed. This condi- 
tion is what the members of this trade expect dur- 
ing the fall months. 

This has been a ‘‘ banner year’’ with our trade. 
We have added 57 new local unions through which 
our membership has increased nearly 50 per cent. 
Together with this prosperity, we have been very 
successful in avoiding any serious difficulty, with 
the exception of one case—a lockout at Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., but in this we consider ourselves suc- 
cessful, as the firms concerned are about to give up 
their business on account of the resistance they 
have encountered. 

Throughout the country many of our locals have 
demanded a shorter work-day and an increase in 
wages. In no case has there been a failure reported 
in having demands conceded. In very few cities 
do our members work ten hours; in fact, the 8- 
or 9-hour day is almost universally enjoyed by 
the membership, three-fourths of them working 
eight hours. 

There are two or three large cities in which the 
sheet metal workers are not affiliated with us, but 
through efforts now being made we hope to per 
suade them to join us in making our organization 
complete. 

I wish to again commend the American - Federa- 
tion of Labor for its valuable assistance through 
the organizers, in establishing us in districts unor- 
ganized. In summing up the year we feel elated 
over the gains made, caters nothing in the future 
but the brightest prospects for members of our craft. 

We have 176 local unions, gaining two this 
month. The total membership is 5,590. New 
unions have recently been formed in Connecticut 
and Texas. 








Tailors. 

John B. Lennon :—Trade is remarkably good. 
We havea total membership of 10,000. The follow- 
ing are the localities where unions were recently 
formed: Berlin, Ont.; Fall River, Mass.; Manito- 
wac, Wis.; Findlay, Ont., and Oswego, N. Y. 

There were strikes at Richmond, Va., and Fon 
du Lac, Wis., for increase of wages; partly won 
and partly pending, 70 men are still out. 


Watch Case Engravers. 

W. C. Haubold :—\ockout of engravers con- 
tinues. Thirty members are out, 25 men and 5 
apprentices. Trade has been good during the 
past month and all indications point toa good 
spring trade. The manufacturers are making prep- 
arations to form a trust in the spring, and they 
will try to disrupt our association. We are doing 
our best to prepare for them and reject proposition 
of piecework. 

We have nine local unions with a total member- 
ship of 467. We paid one death benefit during the 
year which cost us $139.25. The expenditure for 
the 30 unemployed men is $639.50. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 

Birmingham.—J. H. Leath : 

Conditions are good and still improving. A few 
Carpenters are idle. Job office trouble not fully 
settled, but negotiations pending that will in all 
probability result in amicable settlement. 

Have organized the Bakers and Confectioners of 
this city in the past month. Have Newspaper 
Writers and Stationary Engineers under way. No 
strikes or lockouts to report. The same scale as 
last year was signed by newspapers. There is 
much agitation for all union labels. Five Brothers’ 
tobacco boycott is being pushed. 

Perdido.—T. B. Foster : 

The only chance here is to get the Farmers organ- 
ized. They want to get local op- 
tion in taxation, and they find 
that taxes on improvements are 
high. The tax on land is low. 
A great deal of land is owned by 
syndicates and capitalists who 
pay very little on it. 

Our Central Council is in good 
shape. It issues a bulletin each 
month giving in large type a list 
of fair firms, also those we don’t 
patronize. At the bottom of the 
bulletin are the following lines : 

‘‘White or colored, every union 
man knows his duty. Patronize 
merchants who give union men 
proper consideration. Closing 
at 6 o’clock is in order for retail 
stores. It’s up tothe union men 
toenforce it. Call for the union 
clerk’s card and demand union- 
made goods.”’ 


Selma.—]J. H. Bean : 

General condition of labor is 
notso good as it has been, though 
this is largely due to bad weath- 
er and shortage of material. Since my last report 
we have been visited by Brother Gus L.. Heicken, 
of Louisville, Ky., traveling in the interest of the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers. He made many 
friends in the labor organizations by his active 
work. We hope his work will add more members 
to our unions. I hope to have organizers from all 
over the country visit us and prove to our people 
that without organization nothing can be achieved. 

Much agitation is being done for union labels. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno.—F¥. S$. Clark : 

Labor conditions are very fair. 

Organized a local of International Team Drivers 
and of International Shirt Waist and Laundry 
Workers. ‘The label committee of Central Council 
is agitating for union-made goods. 





COLORADO. 
Pueblo.—John T. Cannon : 
Am trying to affiliate Federal Labor Union No. 1, 
of this city, with the American Federation of Labor. 
The Laundry Drivers would affilliate, but on account 





T H. Fuyan, 
Generac ORGANIZER. 


of the strike they are not provided with funds. 
They have 21 members. 

Organized the following unions in the past 
month : Meat Cutters and Butchers, Carpet Layers, 
Cutters, and Mattress Makers. Have under way, 
Coopers, Blacksmiths and Barkeepers. 

Shirt, Waist, Laundry Workers and Drivers were 
on strike because their employers failed to sign the 
scale. The matter is in the hands of the unions of 
this city. Wages are very satisfactory and the 
general rule is the 8-hour day. Much good work 
is being done for union labels. 


FLORIDA, 


Jacksonville.—W. \,. Girardeau: 


Organized labor is in better 
shape than ever before in the 
history of this city. We have 
a very strong central body and 
every local is connected with it 
except two, namely: Bricklay- 
ers’ union and Building Laborers’ 
International Protective Union. 
Have organized one Federal un- 
ion in the past month. Have 
another union under way. Im 
provement of working condi- 
tions without strike has been 
very good. Some unions lapsed 
during the year but were in- 
duced to take hold of the work 
again. Union labels are being 
yushed very rapidly and success- 
fully. All American Federation 
of Labor boycotts are observed. 





ILLINOIS. 
Bloomington.—F. C. Luettig: 

Condition of labor is still good 
in most trades. More members 
are added to our ranks every 
month. Have organized Newsboys and Brewery 
Workers’ union in the past month, 

There was a strike here on account of men being 
asked to work on a legal holiday, but it has been 
gained. 

Cairo.—¥.. ,. Wilcoxon : 

It takes considerable time to keep people in 
touch with the labor movement, but we see good 
results from the work. Have Blacksmiths’ union 
under way. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. Printers are working hard for their label. 

Our unions publish a little manual for the use of 
union men, Only fair firms are allowed to adver- 
tise in it, and the number and size of ads is limited. 
On each page we publish good American Federa- 
tion of Labor educational matter, and a directory 
of unions adds value to the publication. 

Carlinville.—P. J. McDonald : 

Union conditions are good. Since I organized a 
Federal union on January 1, 1901, there have been 
four unions organized, and they are all doing 
finely. We are getting stronger every day, and in 
a few months our little city will be entirely union- 
ized. It is the strongest in the State, and we are 
not organized a year. Have under way a Federal 
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union, Miners, Bartenders, Brickmakers, Brick Ma- 
sons, Plasterers and Carpenters. 

The union label is called for by all union men. 
Our city council passed a bill in favor of union 
workmen. 

Danville.—Thomas K. Heath : 

As to the organizations that are on a good foun- 
dation, I may say that the Cigarmakers, Clerks, 
Printers, Musicians, Barbers, Carpenters, Bricklay- 
ers, Hodecarriers and Miners seem to be steadily 
increasing. Printers are pushing their label. Work 
has been very dull with them, but conditions are 
improving. 

Danville has three suburbs, Soldiers’ Home, 
containing 3,000 inmates, a new glass factory, em- 
ploying a large number, inter-suburban electric car 
lines and four steam railway lines, altogether 
about 27,000 people. It has had the biggest build- 
ing boom this year, though it had been rapidly 
yrowing for 15 years. This is a very important 
section of the country, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ought to give it earnest attention at 
once. There is plenty work for the organizers of 
the various national unions in this section. 

E-dwardsville.—A. H. Mischwitz : 

The Trades and Labor Council has two commit- 
tees to look after the retail stores and see that they 
use the union labels. Work is good and all men 
employed. Labor is falling off in mines. 

Organized Blacksmiths, Team Drivers and Bar- 
tenders in the past month. Have under way two 
divisions of Trackmen and one Federal Labor 
union, 

There are no strikes or lockouts to report. The 
Clerks received shorter hours, by persistent agita- 
tion during the year. 

Pretty fair work is being done for union labels. 
Some city ordinances have been passed which are 
favorable to labor. 

/:lein.—H. R. Bates : 

All who wish to labor are at work. 
the average are good. 

The Linemen and Boot and Shoe Workers were 
onstrike. Linemen wenton strike insympathy with 
the Chicago strikers. They are out yet, but ex- 
pect it to be settled soon. Shoe Workers went to 
work pending settlement by arbitration, to which 
both parties agreed. 

Good work is being done for union labels. 

Granite City.—Joseph Ball : 

Have organized one union of Iron and Steel 
Workers with 38 charter members, known as Pro- 
gress lodge. Have another union under way. 

General condition of labor fair. No strikes or 
lockouts to report. 

Kewanee.—Geo. L. 

Condition of labor is good. Over 500 houses have 
been built in this city inthe past year. Everybody 
is satisfied and I think the wages will be better 
in 1902 than ever before. 

The Miners and Cigarmakers as well as the Brick- 
makers have the 8-hour day. Am trying hard 
to organize the Blacksmiths and Engineers, and 
the Boilermakers and Helpers. Reorganized the 
Painters. There are no strikes to report, We are 
pushing all union labels. 

Litchfield.—John R. Sanderson : 

Organization going on slowly but steadily in this 
vicinity. Have Retail Clerks and Federal Labor 


Wages on 
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union under way. There are no strikes or lockouts 
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to report. Not enough work is being done for 
union labels. 


Metropolis.—W. B. Roberts : 

Have everything in such a shape that I will have 
three or more locals to report next month. Labor 
has been poorly paid here, because there have been 
no unions here, and this being the dull season, we 
must be satisfied until spring when the rush orders 
will come in. Wages range from nine to ten cents 
per hour for common labor, 15 to 20 cents for skilled 
labor. Ten hours is the general workday, except 
in the flour mills, where it is 12 hours. 

We are persuading all tradesmen to handle union 
label posal All American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are being pushed. 


Murphvysboro.—P. H. Strawhun : 

Condition of labor in our city is good. We now 
have 30 unions in our Trades Council, representing 
2,000 people. There is still plenty of room for 
organization in Southern Illinois. If we had a gen- 
eral organizer who could devote his entire time to 
this work, it would not be long before every city in 
this state would be as well organized as our little city. 

Have organized the following unions in the past 
month : Carriage and Wagon Workers, Porters and 
Bootblacks, and Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers. 
Have under way a few Federal unions in some 
small towns. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. 

Wages have been increased at the Murphysboro 
schale brick plant and the electrical gas and 
water works company. These places have been 
recently pace le § The union label is_ being 
pushed on all goods, All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are being observed. 

lercy.—Jas. F. Larowe : 

General condition of labor here has improved 
wonderfully in the last month, with good prospects 
of its continuing until next April. Our flour mill 
has increased local trade by having the union label 
on its goods. 

There are prospects for the forming of two more 
unions. We are pushing all union labels here. All 


American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 7 


observed. 

Rockford.—F¥. 1,. Stewart : 

Board of Supervisors have been requested to em- 
ploy union labor on memorial building which is 
to be built. The request was given favorable con- 
sideration. The unions of Machinists, Molders, 
Coremakers, Metal Mechanics, Carpenters, Paint- 
ers, and all mechanical lines growing steadily, and 
are in a healthy condition. There is a great inter- 
est in the Garment Workers’ union, as well as 
other strong unions. ‘Teamsters are getting inter- 
ested in the labor movement. The unskilled 
laborers are less interested. The people that are 
eligible to membership in the Federal union are 
very indifferent and hard to reach. Woodworkers, 
mostly Swedish, are holding meetings among 
Swedish people, and are doing nicely. Central 
Labor union meeting now every week to work for 
revival of interest and insisting that unions send 
delegates. 

A better line of union-made shoes of all kinds 
are kept, and dealers are much more willing to 
keep union goods and report a growing demand. 
We sent to the headquarters of the Shoemakers’ 
union and received a large number of small circu- 
lars for distribution urging labels to be requested, 
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and circulars to give to dealers to tell them how to 
get labeled goods and to see that our people got 
them. 

We have started to organize several unions, but 
the work is hardly advanced enough to report. We 
have several requests to boycott unfair firms which 
are taken up by the Central Body. They are put 
upon bulletin boards and committees are appointed 
to visit merchants if necessary. 

Have under way a union of Retail Clerks. 

About 25 moulders went on strike on account of 
low wages. There has been no settlement as yet, 
as some left town and others received work in other 
factories. 

There has not been much improvement in work- 
ing conditions without strike, as wages are lower 
than the average scale. There is not much work 
when farmers do not want help. City quarry work 
and street work is closing for the season. 

The union labels on tobacco, shoes and clothing 
are being pushed. The city 
council stands favorable to 
unions. 

Tavlorville.—|. G, Froud : J 

There is no trouble here of f 
any kind, and all organized 
labor seems to harmonize. Am 
reorganizing the Retail Clerks. 
Expect soon to organize the 
Granite Workers. 





INDIANA. 
Arcadia,—Claude E. Noble: 
The Enamelers of Noblesville 

want to join the union, and by 
the ist of February will be able 
to organize them. Am pushing 
this work and will succeed in 
organizing every craft during 
the next twelve months. Every 
effort is being made to push 
union labels. 

Pooneville.—John Dean: 

Condition of Miners fair ; Car- 
penters, dull; Team Drivers, 
good ; Painters, dull ; Common 
Laborers, dull; Bricklayers, dull ; Tobacco Work- 
ers, good; Retail Clerks, very good; and Brick 
Makers, good. 

Most of our members are employed, but work 
seems to be getting scarce in the southern part of 
the state. Have not organized any new locals this 
month, as I have been engaged in attending to mass 
meetings to get out petitions to send to our rep- 
resentative in Congress asking him to do all in his 
power to have the Chinese Exclusion Law_ re- 
enacted. Addressed a number of mass meetings 
and told them of the necessity of its re-enactment 
and was very successful. Got a petition sent from 
each meeting and hope that our work will not be 
in vain. We have a good chance to form new locals. 
The farmers in the southern part of this state are be- 
ginning to see the necessity of organization, as they 
must get ready to meet the money powers of the 
country. Think I will beable to do a great deal of 
organizing this winter. All American Federation 
of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 

Logansport,—Frank J. Berndt: 

General condition of labor is good in all its 
branches with better prospects for the future. 





R. E. Murer, Oncanizer, 
Ovean, N.Y 


Assisted to reorganize the Machinists with a mem- 
bership of 55. There are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. Good work is being done for union labels, 


Muncie.—F¥ red. Fletcher : 

General condition of labor good. All men are 
employed. Demand for common and skilled labor 
is good and wages fair. Have been very busy of 
late and could not do much in the way of organiz- 
ing. Hope through the co-operation of our other 
organizers we may bring about an organization of 
Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers in the near 
future. A union of Bookkeepers and Accountants 
was organized, but not with my aid. The female 
packers of a glass house at Albany, Ind., were on 
strike for increase of wages and a warmer room in 
which to work. The result was satisfactory. 

All union labels are being agitated and boycotts 

being pushed. 
l,. EK. Ross: In July and August of 
this year the Shelbyville furni- 
ture factories discharged all the 
officers of the new union, also 
about forty other union men. 
We notified other locals of their 
unfairness. We have noticed a 
decline in their sales since that 
time. To mend matters they re- 
instated two of the discharged 
men and made public announce- 
ments of taking back the men. 
The orders which the factory 
receive are not numerous, conse- 
quently many employes work 
shorter hours. 

Painters are receiving from $1 
to $1.50 per day ; Carpenters, 
from $1 to $2; Common Labor- 
ers, $1 to $1.50; boys running 
delivery wagons, $2.50 to $5 
per week. This is not very 
encouraging. Notwithstanding 
the present condition careful 
organization and time will work 
a wonderful change. 

Officers of the Amalgamated 
Wood Workers’ International 
Union received a slight increase in wages without 
astrike. We are calling for and patronizing the 
union labels. 

South Bend.—John W. Peters : 

Have organized the following unions during the 
year: Tailors, Teamsters, Electrical Workers, 
Lathers, Tin and Sheet Metal Workers and Molders. 

Carpenters have a membership of about 208. 
They won a strike for recognition of the union after 
a four weeks’ strike. Plumbers had a strike against 
unfair conditions, which lasted two months and 
resulted in a compromise. 

Organized the Molders last month and the Laun- 
dry Workers are reorganizing. Molders secured an 
advance where a cut was contemplated, also recog- 
nition of the union. There is constant agitation 
for union labels and the people are demanding 
union label goods. All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are being pushed, where practicable. 

Sullivan.—Frank Lowry : 

Labor in general is plentiful and good. Benefits 
derived from organization are wonderful. The 
labor movement is progressing rapidly. As a gen- 
eral rule money is more plentiful, and the laboring 
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classes are reaping more benefits from the effects of 
organized labor than ever before. The people here 
knew nothing about the labor movement until six 
months ago. 

Applied for a charter for the Teamsters, and 
hope soon to have the Team Drivers, Stationery 
Firemen and Engineers. 

There has been one strike with the merchants on 
account of closing hour. Everything is settled in 
our favor. 

There have been many improvements in working 
conditions without strike, but they are too numer- 
ous to mention. 

We are all demanding union label goods. There 
has been a city ordinance passed for the 9-hour day. 





IOWA. 

Burlington.—Guy Harlbraugh : 

Condition of laborfair. Are doing ali we can for 
union labels. All American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are being pushed. There are nostrikes or 
lockouts to report. 

Clinton.—Geo. C. Campbell : 

All unions are in good working order. Painters 
and Retail Clerks are having revivals and I look 
for good results. Women's Union Label League in 
a flourishing condition and rapidly increasing in 
membership. Shall endeavor to push the labor 
movement along in this district this winter. 

Have organized in the last month Retail Clerks’ 
Union at Lyons. Have Blacksmiths under way. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Brick- 
layers and Masons secured the g-hour day with- 
out a strike. Other branches of building trades 
will adopt the 9-hour day after January 1. 

There is constant agitation for union labels. All 
boycotts mentioned in the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ist are observed. ‘The union label is on all city 
printing. 

Des Moines.—Arthur E.. Holder : 

Non-union Firemen in State House given an 
8-hour day, instead of 12, with no reduction of 
pay, largely through the influence of union men. 

Machinists, Boilermakers and Helpers at Oele- 
wein on the C. S. W. R. R. on strike four weeks 
against objectionable foreman. Complete victory. 
Non-union men and foreman dismissed. Non- 
union men abused union men when discharged and 
received due punishment. Four union men charged 
with assault and battery with intent to grievous 
bodily harm were fined, and all is quiet now. 

Judge McPherson, of federal court, decided 
against Glove Cutters’ union on two Austrian cut- 
ters, at Grinnell, Iowa, who were charged with 
breaking immigration contract law. 

The trade union movement is in a fairly healthy 
condition. Unity and confidence among men has 
been good. Railroad organizations are in sympathy 
with us and always willing to assist. We are ham- 
pered for want of funds to employ organizers in 
small towns of the state, where eastern tenements, 
sweat shops, prisons and trusts find a ready dump- 
ing ground for unfair product. 

Railroad shop men on the Milwaukee, Rock 
Island and Burlington systems might be organized 
very soou. Much of the work has been done by 
volunteers. 

Have under way Carriagemakers. : 

Stage Employes and Waiters were on strike on 
account of refusal to recognize unions and pay 


scales. They compromised on scale with Stage 
Employes. Victory of Waiters materially aided 
by Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 

Conkey’s books and Reliable stove boycotts are 
being pushed. 

Dubuque.—A. Lymburner: 

Organizing is going on slowly in this vicinity. 
Wages not high, but mostly union labor is em- 
ployed. None of the large factories are organized. 
Organized the Machinists in the-past month, 


KANSAS. 

Pitlsburg.—H. A. Smith : 

General condition of labor in this vicinity very 
good. Everybody is satisfied at present, but we are 
thinking of bettering our condition at the right 
time. 

During the past year organized labor has had 
trouble in getting what itasked. Retail Clerks had 
some trouble with a few merchants, but afterwards 
the Clerks gained their point. Since the defeat of 
the few merchants, they have organized a Mer- 
chants’ Association, as they say, to benefit and pro- 
tect their members ; but the real purpose is to fight 
organized labor. In a short time we had the major- 
ity of the members frightened and they withdrew 
and now there is no Merchants’ Association. 

We have 25 unions in our Industrial Council, rep- 
resenting about 10,000 people, who can be counted 
as part of the organized forces in this vicinity ; a 
force that can control every element of labor, and 
has such power that no one combination in this 
district can withstand or dare refuse the right that 
justly belongs to them. 

Organized the ‘Teamsters’ 
month. 

The Miners had a strike on account of the coal 
company not allowing them a check weighman. It 
is not ended yet. 

A great deal is being done for union labels. The 
boycotts on Danville, Va., goods are being pushed. 

We have some very good state laws which are 
favorable to labor. 


KENTUCKY. 

Pevier.—J. E. Strood : 

General condition of labor is good. 

Have union of Stationary Engineers under way. 
There are no strikes or lockouts toreport. A great 
deal of good work is being done for union labels. 
Some city ordinances have been passed which are 
favorable to labor. 

Central City.—W. B. Kissinger : 

The coal mines are only running one-fourth time. 
The cause of this is, the companies claim, the 
scarcity of coal cars. My opinion is that there is 
some trouble between the union and non-union 
companies. Think that the union and non-union 
operators of this district will fight it to a finish. 

Organized a Federal Labor union at Fordsville, 
Ky., in the past month. Have under way unions 
of Carpenters and Clerks. 

All unions are demanding union-made goods. 
All unfair goods are noticed. 

There was an injunction passed during the coal 
strike, but the result is not known yet. 

Golds.—R. H. Nasbitt : 

Have Steam Engineers and Carpenters’ unions 
under way. There is astrike at Providence because 
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they want acheck weighman and scale. It is still 
pending. The Miners are on a strike at Provi- 
dence, Madisonville, Earlington and Morton Gap. 
They have had two battles at Providence and some 
trouble in the other places. 

Am doing all I can to organize a union in every 
craft. Since these pitched battles in our county, 
it has been an up-hill fight. 

Henderson.—T. G. Roll: 

All trade unions are getting along nicely with 
the exception of the Miners. They have been on 
strike for 22 months because operators would not 
recognize union. Our Hodcarriers’ union has 68 
members ; Carpenters, 40; Tobacco Workers, 300 ; 
Miners, 50. All trade unions are pushing union 
labels. Am distributing labor literature and hope 
it will do good. 

Sturgis.—William Butts : 

Federal Labor union in good condition. Am doing 
a great deal of work and think I can accomplish 
good results. Am pushing the 
union labels. Have three unions 
under way. Union made a con- 
tract with the Sturgis Milling Co. 
to work nine hours per day at 
$1.25, and it expects to use the 
label soon. Some city ordi- 
nances have been passed favor- 
able to labor. 


Uniontown.—H. T. Utley : 

Work is rather dull here. 
Unionism is growing slowly but 
surely, and we have elected 
several union sympathizers for 
city and county offices. We hope 
to have better conditions in the 
future. Federal union is doing 
very nicely. Have two new 
unions under way. Are doing 
all we can for union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are being pushed. 





LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans.—James Leonard : 

Labor circles are very much 
encouraged over the outlook for organized labor. 
Am sure it will not be long before organized labor 
will be a great factor in this vicinity. Recently I 
was called upon by the managers of a factory who 
are to make overalls and requested to organize their 
employes in order that they may use the Garment 
Workers’ label. Such a thing asthis was unheard 
of a few years ago. The employers are beginning 
to realize that the working men are going to ad- 
vance one anothers interests through the label and 
they are taking advantage of this fact by unioniz- 
ing their factories. 

Have organized in the past month Federal Labor 
union of St. Martinsville and Garment Workers’ 
union of New Orleans. 

Have Coppersmith Helpers and Newspaper Car- 
riers under way. 

The Coopers, Brewery Workers and Tailors were 
on a strike for better hours and wages and recogni- 
tion of the union. 

The Coopers were partially successful and the 
Tailors won a good victory. 

Tobacco Workers, Cigarmakers 
Workers’ labels are being pushed 


and Brewery 





W. T. Burroucne, Orcanizer, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


MAINE. 

Bangor.—aA. P. Richardson : 

General condition of labor is unusually good for 
this time of year. All unions atwork. Wages are 
fair with prospects for better improvements when 
spring opens. 

Have organized a Barbers’ union 1n October. 
Have a Federal and Shoemakers’ union under way. 

All the building trades are working full time. 
All union men are asking for the union labels. 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are noticed 
by the unions. The Street Laborers are working 
nine hours. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fitchburg.—W. H. Pierce : 

The general outlook for organized labor is good. 
Expect to organize two new unions soon. Organ- 
ized labor is making rapid progress in this vicinity. 
We are doing good work for 
union labels. All tobacco boy- 
cotts are being pushed. Some 
city ordinances have been passed 
which are favorable to labor. 

Lynn.—John Hayes: 

Condition of labor satisfac- 
tory, the strength of the labor 
sentiment and organization be- 
ing such as to make oppressive 
conditions easier remedied than 
ever before. 

Am about to commence work 
on Blacksmiths, Horse Leather 
Workers, Stationery Firemen, 
Laundry Workers, Top Lift 
Leather Cutters and Last- 
makers. 

Have organized Bakers and 
Confectioners and Graincounter 
Workers in the past month. 

Team Drivers’ union gained 
better hours and wages through 
the efforts of the Central Labor 
union without a strike. 

A Woman's Label League is be- 
ing formed. The boycott against 
the American Tobacco Company is being pushed. 

The Central Labor union succeeded in having 
day labor at union prices take the place of contract 
work on municipal improvements, notably on the 
improvement of the water supply system, which 
will entail an expenditure of half a million dollars 
or more. 

Waltham.—Joseph FE. Crandell : 

Through hard work, a petition containing 100 
names under the statutes of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts has been presented to the city clerks 
of Waltham and Watertown, to have placed upon 
the ballots for a referendum vote; the granting of 
an 8-hour day to city and town employes. 

Masons’ Tenders are organizing. Have organized 
the following unions in the past month : Central 
Labor union, Coal Teamsters, and assisted the 
Firemen’s union. Express Wagon Drivers and 
Paper Bag Workers are under way. 


MICHIGAN. 
Corunna.—Samuel Hackett : 


Wages are low in factories. Men receive from 
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#1 to $1.50; women, forty to sixty cents; boys, 
fifty to seventy-five cents per day. Nearly every 
one is employed. There is much child labor here. 
Prices of Bod and clothing rise faster than wages. 

Visited Owosso during holidays and assisted in 
organizing trade unions there. 


Flint.—A. FE. Smyth and Alban E. Higgins : 

Labor conditions in many lines are good, others 
not so favorable. ‘The trade at which most of the 
men are employed is that of Carriagemaking. 
They seem to be the only class not organized, but 
they are a hard class to handle. ‘They work all 
hours and receive miserable pay. We will still 
keep at them and may yet have them organized. 
All the organizers of Flint work together, and we 
try to do our best to help one another. 

We placed the Blacksmiths in their proper Inter- 
national Union. Have under way Hod Carriers, 
Hotel Helpers and Lady Clerks. ‘The tobacco 
boycott especially is being pushed. 

Flint is a wagon and vehicle town, and the men 
engaged in that industry are practically unorgan- 
ized. The wages paid are very low. Men support- 
ing families are receiving $1.25 per day. The only 
people making a good salary are the petty con- 
tractors. Men in the carriage shops are waking up 
and talking about unionism. I hope they will 
continue, and if good earnest work will encourage 
the movement there are several union men in Flint 
who will help them to organize. 

Have under way three unions: Blacksmiths, 
Bakers and Carriage Painters and Stripers. We 
have successfully started a Womans’ Union Label 
League, and it is doing good work. 


Hancock.—Peter Hagman : 

Labor conditions fair here, but can not do much 
in the winter. Weare getting together and making 
plans for next spring. Am now trying to organize 
the Miners, and if I get them started will be able 
todoa great deal of union work in a short time. 

Have under way two Brewery Workmen’s unions. 
Good work is being done for union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. 


fort Huron.—Jno. A. Barron and Fred J. Powell : 

On November 16 organized a Federal Labor 
union at St. Claire, Mich., with 61 charter mem- 
bers. All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed. 

There is plenty of work for all kinds of labor at 
union wages. 

Have union of Stationary Firemen under way. 

G. A. Crosby & Co. have given all Machinists 
time and one-half for overtime without a strike. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—A. Stowell : 

Organized labor is getting along nicely. Various 
unions are taking in miore members at each meet- 
ing. Stationary Engineers’ union, which has just 
organized, is meeting with grand success. The 
Federal union is gaining membership rapidly. We 
are doing our best for the union label and demand it 
whenever we buy goods. Clerks are trying to have 
the stores closed on Sunday, and have notified the 
merchants to that effect. 

West Bay City.—H. C. Bourdingno : 

Since my last report have installed local of In- 
ternational Association of Car Workers with a large 
membership. By next month I hope to report two 
more new unions. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—J. H. Carver: 

Unions are in fine shape. The field has been 
well covered in the way of organizing. Carpenters 
are asking for an increase of about 5 per cent. in 
wages and expect to get it. Beer Bottlers have a 
good, strong union. Unions will try to establish a 
municipal lighting plant. It met with the approval 
of the city council and will be submitted to the 
voters at the next election. Our labor com- 
missioner, O'Donnell, is pushing the Child-labor 
law and has made quite a number of arrests with 
good results. 

Metal Polishers and Buffers are on strike. They 
asked for the 8-hour day, but it was refused ; 
matter is still pending. 

We are pushing the union labels on all goods. 
Cigar and tobacco, as well as other boycotts, are 
being observed. 

Minneapolis.—\ouis Hansen : 

The condition of organized labor throughout the 
state was never better. The State Federation is 
sending organizers all over the state, and we expect 
to compete with some of the strongly organized 
eastern states. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth are doing 
nicely, as they have a good corps of organizers. 
We are trying to organize the suburban towns now, 
as their men come to the city and take the places 
of union men in case of trouble. The State Fed- 
eration is not affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but it is believed this question will 
be brought up atthe next convention. The central 
bodies at St. Paul and Duluth are affiliated, Minne- 
apolis is not. 

Have organized the following unions: Carpen- 
ters, 3; Granite Polishers, 1; Garment Workers, 1; 
Waiters and Cooks, 2; Car Repairers, 1; Lumber 
Pilers, 1; Glaziers, 1 ; Suspender Workers, 1. Have 
under way : Street Car Men and House Movers. 

The Plumbers’ difficulty has been settled by arbi- 
tration and all unions lean that way. 

We are advertising the union labels and they are 
demanded by all union men. All boycotts are 
being pushed. We are agitating the question of 
municipal lighting in Minneapolis. 





MISSOURI. 

Hannibal.—B. ¥. Fields : 

Condition of labor has improved in some branches 
while in others there is no change. Outlook for 
the winter is fair, especially with Brickmasons and 
Carpenters. Owing to the improvement made by 
the local cement plant, there will be employment 
for teams and laborers nearly all winter. All 
unions seem to be in a healthy condition. The 
Tailors have been given new life through the efforts 
of their leader. 

The Trades and Labor assembly voted to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor, and in- 
structed the proper officers to communicate with 
headquarters and complete all necessary arrange- 
ments. Thus is shied teutiet link to the chain 


that binds together the laboring men and women 
of all trades and brings them in closer contact with 
those who are yet struggling outside the labor or- 
ganizations to maintain their prestige among their 
fellow-workmen who stand upon the firm founda- 
tion of mutual protection. 

Fellow-organizers, let us remember that upon us 
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largely depends the future prosperity and advance- 
ment of the cause of labor. We are the advance 
guards of our commander and leader. He has 
armed us with commissions and sent us into the 
field. Let us not betray the confidence he has re- 
posed in us. Let us not only be organizers, but 
educators. Let our watchwords be ‘ Organize, 
Educate.’’ There is a growing sentiment in favor 
of union labels. 

Kansas City.—J. T. Smith : 

During the month of October organized the Ho- 
tel and Restaurant Cooks. We started with 30 
charter members and we have increased that by 
eight, with good prospects for still larger member- 
ship. Have two other organizations in view for 
the coming month. 


MONTANA. 

Great Falls.—A. E. Caufield : 

Condition of labor is very good here and there are 
sufficient workmen to supply the 
demand. Mostly all trades are 
organized. We have at the pres- 
ent time about 500 idle men, but 
they will go to work again by the 
first of next month, owing to our 
factories being shut up for re- 
pairs. 

We have 20 local organizations 
and a Central Labor Council 

There are no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. The building 
trades have the 8-hour day. All 
other trades work nine hours. 

Central Trades and Labor 
Council has a committee which 
looks after union labels. 

During the year city adopted 
the 8-hour day for Laborers and 
the legislature the 8-hour day 
for all Smelters, inside work 
and mines. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Newark, — ¥red. McIntosh : 
The condition of labor in this 

vicinity is improving. Organized a strong local 
body of Teamsters, 35 being present at the first 
meeting. Am in communication with the Interna- 
tional body regarding a charter. Have also started 
the organization of a Federal union. _Am also try- 
ing to organize a local of Woodworkers. 

From investigation I find that there are about 
35,000 unorganized wage-workers of both sexes in 
this vicinity. It will be my earnest endeavor to 
preach the beauties of organization and co-opera- 
tion to these people and bring them within the 
fold of trade unionism. 

In the past month organized one local union of 
Amalgamated Street Railway Employes. Have 
three unions under way. 

The Watch Case Engravers are on strike for 
recognition of their union, and they are still out. 

Splendid work is being done for union labels. 
Many injunctions have been passed and in all cases 
the judges have won. 


New Brunswick.—Harry Abrams : 

Have managed to get Cigarmakers, Typographi- 
cal union and Machinists to appoint a committee 
from their respective local unions to lay plans for 





Joun A. Ricey, ORGANIZER, 
Dansury, Conn. 


the purpose of forming a Trades Council for the 
county of Middlesex. Expect to have an organ- 
ization formed within a week. 

Cigarmakers’ union sent delegates to attend a 
meeting at Newark. N. J., on Sunday, December 
12, for the purpose of forming a Blue Label League 
for the State. The meeting was fairly attended. 
James Woods, one of the vice-presidents of Cigar- 
makers’ International union, addressed the meeting. 

Have Central Labor union under way. There 
is an agitation committee which takes care of 
union labels. All American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are being pushed. 

Westfield.—Chas. Edgerton : 

Have organized a Federal Labor union at Gar- 
wood, with 22 charter members, and things are 
moving along in good shape. 


NEW YORK. 
Binghamton.—W. C. Bryant: Work in building 
trades is fairly good. Painters 
are unusually slack at this sea- 
son. Cigar trade isgood. Iron- 
molders all very busy. Printers, 
Custom Tailors, and in fact most 
unions affiliated with Central 
Labor union are all busy. 

There is room here for a gen- 
eral organizer who can devote 
his whole time to the business. 
There is much need of a general 
revival of unionism. Have or- 
ganized Car Workers’ Union No. 
24, at Norwich, N. Y. Have 
under way Bakers and Confec- 
tioners and Retail Clerks. 

There are no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. There is a gen- 
eral demand for union labels. 

Fulton.—¥. W. Haskin: 

Condition of labor good. 

Have Federal union and Ladies’ 
Label League under way. We 
are pushing the Tobacco Work- 
ers’ label. All boycotts are be- 
ing pushed. 
Ithaca.—G. H. Dobberthien: The condition of 
labor is fair. The different unions in Ithaca are 
as follows: Carpenters and Joiners, 50 members ; 
Bricklayers and Masons, 45 members; Cigarmak- 
ers, 71 members; Street Railway Employes, 41 
members ; Painters, Tailors, Tinners, Stone Cut- 
ters, Bartenders and Plumbers. They are all in 
good standing. Have the Team Drivers and Sta- 
tionery Engineers’ unions under way. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report. 

Work is being done for union labels and all union 
men are calling for union-made goods. Boycott 
against the New York Suz is being pushed. 


Little Falls.—T. R. Mangan : 

Labor conditions are good, Masons good, La- 
borers fair, Tinsmiths and Plumbers fair. 

Have organized eight locals—four at Little Falls 
and four at Herkimer. Cartmen, Bartenders, Tailors 
and Laundry Workers of Little Falls, and the Car- 
penters, Painters, Bartenders and Woodworkers of * 
Herkimer. Have done everything for the Masons 
of Herkimer to reinstate them. We have 19 locals 
in our city, and I intend to have Herkimer very 
well organized in the near future. 
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Organized the Amalgamated Woodworkers in the 
past month. Have Firemen under way. Carpen- 
ters, Masons, Painters, Tinsmiths, Plumbers and 
Laborers all received the 9-hour day without 
reduction of pay. Good work is being done for 
union labels. 

Niagara Falls.—James Mahoney : 

Papermakers have affiliated with the Brotherhood 
of Papermakers. They did belong to the Interna- 
tional Papermakers’ union, but gave up their char- 
ter and joined the Brotherhood because it was 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Have organized in the past month Delivery 
Drivers and Papermakers’ unions. Weare pushing 
all union labels. The boycotts against the Ameri- 
can Tobacco company and Biscuit company are 
being observed. 

Olean.—R. E. Miller : 

Condition of labor good. Iam working on Labor- 
ers, Laundry Workers and Stationery Engineers. 
We had a good lodge of the latter, with 33 mem- 
bers ; will get them again if possible, and have them 
join a new union. Good work is being done for 
union labels. 


Oswego.—R. Huth : 

Our Cigarmakers’ union transferred from Oswego 
Falls to Oswego. We now have Molders, Painters, 
Longshoremen, Masons and Cigarmakers. With 
the aid of Wm. G. List, ex-president of the central 
body of Syracuse, we formed a central body. Am 
going to try to get a charter for Molders next month. 

Local central body has accomplished more than 
was expected. General condition of all trades is 
better than last year. We have about 26 trade 
labor unions. They are all affiliated with the cen- 
tral body except one local of Musicians. The 
Clerks, through organization succeeded in getting 
half-holiday once a week. 

A boss machinist, Ben, Baker, who for years 
was leader in the labor movement, granted the 
demands of the Machinists for the 9-hour day 
without loss of time or trouble, was elected mayor. 
Organized a local and Journeymen Tailors in the 
past month. Condition of everybody organized is 
good, and those not in the unions are rapidly com- 


ing into line. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheville.—James B. White : 

Work is good and nearly all the union men are 
employed. We organized a Building Trades coun- 
cil last summer. There are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. The demand for mechanics is good, 
therefore wages are somewhat better, especially 
among the Painters. 

Charlotte.—W. Maurice Tye : 

The Carolinas need organizing ; about 5 per cent 
are organized. They are wholly at the mercy of 
the employers, and there is active opposition against 
trade unionism. Many of the cotton mills discharge 
everyone suspected of being a member of the 
unions. All organizations need continual prompt- 
ing and encouragement. 

Have organized in the past month Federal Labor 
union, Concord, N. C., and Textile union, Rock 
Hill, S. C. Have colored Carpenters, Charlotte, 
under way. 

Bricklayers received 25 cents advance per day 
and one hour reduction in time without strike. 

Boycotts against American and Continental to- 
bacco and Hamilton-Brown shoes are being vigor- 
ously pushed. 





OHIO. 

Ashtabula.—John Thal : 

Organized labor is booming. I hope to have the 
city fairly organized in a few months. 

Have organized Railway Clerks and Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers in the 
past month. Have under way Team Drivers and 
Carpenters and Joiners. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. The Molders’ union got a 20 
per cent increase in wages without a strike. 

Good work is being done for union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. We have a few state laws which are 
favorable to labor. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith : 

General condition of labor is very good. The 
wage-earner is awakening. In the past month I 
visited about 35 locals and also helped the Wood- 
workers, Brass Workers, Teamsters, Engineers, 
Job Pressman, Cloak Makers and all weak unions 
that needed a little encouragement. 

Have organized the Elevator Operators in the 
past month. Have fourunions under way. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Meetings are 
called monthly by the Central Labor union to push 
union labels. All American Federation of Labor 
boycotts of which we know receive attention. 


Hamilton.—John F. Mayer : 

There is plenty of work in this vicinity, but the 
wages are poor. Trade unions all seem to be in 
fair condition with nearly all members working. 

Organized Mattress Makers’ union in the past 
month. Have underway Stationary Firemen and 
Stage Employes. 

Committees are doing good work for union labels. 

Marietta.—J. O. Smith: 

Condition of labor is extremely good for this 
season of the year. Have under way Amalgamated 
Wood Workers’ International union. Good work 
is being done for union labels. 

Massillon.—Nel\son P. Maier : 

Have visited several of the unions in this city 
and Canton and find the condition of labor good. 
Unionism is growing steadily in Stark county and 
new members are being initiated at nearly every 
meeting. Central body of Massillon has leased 
and furnished one of the finest halls in the state. 
Expect to dedicate it about January 5. This will 
make a beautiful and commodious home for all 
labor unions in the city. 

Have under way Barbers and Central Labor 
union at Alliance. 

Tinners received an iucrease of 50 cents per day 
and a 9-hour Saturday without a strike. 

General agitation is carried on for union labels 
and all American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed. 

New Philadelphia.—A. V. Donahey: 

County, township and municipality buy coal 
where union miners and teamsters are employed. 

Labor in general is in good working order in this 
community. 

Have Barbers and Broommakers’ unions under 
way. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
We are doing all we can for union labels. 

Sidney.—W. E. Shinn :» 

There is plenty of work here. Men from differ- 
ent parts of the country have arrived to work on a 
new sewer which is being put in this city. Work 
is plentiful in all its branches. 
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Have under way Clerks’ and Steam Engineers’ 
unions. 

Youngstown.—Geo. T. Bert : 

The condition of labor is exceptionally good in 
all crafts in this city. In some instances they can 
not procure enough men, but in others work is not 
so steady on account of the weather. 

Freight Handlers were on strike for a 9-hour 
day with ten hours pay. They lost because they 
were not organized, but small concessions were 
gained. 

Every effort is being made to push union labels. 

All American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed. 

Organized Freight Handlers’ union in the past 
month. Have Stationery Engineers under way. 


OREGON. 

Astoria.—]. F. Welch: 

Workers are sticking to their unions and new 
unions are being formed. Union- 
ism is popular among emplovers 
as well as employes. We ‘ave 
the people who do not betong to 
unions 1n such a shape chat they 
do not abuse us any longer. 

Have organized in the past 
month the following unions: 
Alaska Fishermen’s union of 
Bristol Bay, and Carpenters’ 
union, of Astoria. Have a Fed- 
eral union under way. 

There are no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. Stores close at 
6 P. M., and no employer cares 
to be on the unfair list. 

There is a great deal of agita- 
tion for union-made goods and 
dealers are carrying them. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bradford.—William H. Ross: 
Condition of labor is good. 

Nearly all of our 28 unions in 
absolute control of their crafts. 
Blacksmiths stand in the way 
of a complete organization among Iron Workers. 
Blacksmiths on oil and gas well work call for special 
skilland demand high wages. We have hard work 
to organize them but we hope it will not be in vain. 

Central Labor union has; been formed. Have 
organized Laundry Workers’ union in the past 
month. Have Shoemakers, Blacksmiths, Bakers 
and Tinsmiths under way. 

Bricklayers settled long standing grievance 
against firm of leading contractors on their own 
terms through central body. Cigarmakers, Team 
Drivers, Waiters and Bartenders’ labels are being 
pushed. All boycotts are being agitated. 

Charleroi.—\ouis Goaziou : 

The Miners’ work is slack. Ejight-hour day is 
generally observed. Building trades are well em- 
ployed. Flint Glass Workers well organized. Plate 
Glass Workers are working full time, but not or- 
ganized. 

Have organized the following unions in the past 
month: Retail Clerks’ and Central Labor union. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Retail 
Clerks enforced the early closing rule. Bricklayers 
obtained an advance of 5cents per hour. All work 
for union labels. 





J. P. Weicer, Oncanizer, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Erie.—E. W. McCully : 

Conditions are good, shops busy. Organizations 
are in good shape. We have Tailors nearly organ- 
ized. Several unions are holding smokers, giving 
entertainments free, and holding big meetings. 
Label committee has a chart, size one yard square, 
made of linen, on which is painted the most prom- 
inent labels. These are taken before the different 
unions and a lecture given on each label. There 
is but one label on a square and it shows up very 
plainly. It is having a very good effect and it 
brings the label very prominently before our mem- 
bers. We would like this promoted. I would be 
glad to explain our system to anyone who may 
write to me regarding it. 

Erie has made considerable gains in the way of 
new unions, advance in wages and shorter work- 
day during the year. 

Carpenters were given advance of 25 cents per 
day ; Plumbers 25 cents per day and nine hours ; 
Painters 25 cents per day and 
nine hours; Machinists 10 per 
cent ; Reed and Rattan Workers 
15 per cent. 

Many other unions secured 
advances. Bricklayers were ad- 
vanced 5 cents per hour ; Stone 
Masons 10 cents per hour. 

Organized Reed and Rattan 
Workers in the past month. 
Have one other union under 
way. 

Reed and Rattan Workers re- 
ceived an advance of about 15 
per cent in wages without strike. 
Label agitation committee is do- 
ing good work for union labels. 
Black & Germer and Rice & 
Hutchins boycotts are pushed. 


Lancaster.—J. F. Wright : 

Everything is quiet at present 
in relation to the labor move- 
ment as it is too near the holi- 
days todo much in that line, but 
we are getting things in shape 
for good work next year. Our 
Central union has been meeting every two weeks, 
but hereafter they will meet once a week, and 
thereby give us better results. The label question 
is being agitated and in the early part of the new 
year we will try to enforce the 9-hour day among 
several trades. Demand for union labels is being 
pushed. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are observed. 


Lopeze.—C. E. Moore : 

There is plenty of work here and also a slight 
advance in wages. Our unions are still in their 
infancy and we are taking in from twoto four mem- 
bers every night we meet. The town is controlled 
by Jennings Bros. Lumber Co. and Keystone Kin- 
dling Wood Co. We have several Wood Packers 
in our union, but none who are employed by the 
Jennings Company, as they threatened to discharge 
every one that joined. Have one new union under 
way. Weare doing all we can to push union 
labels. 

Philadelphia.—M. Wait : 

Have organized eight unions of Leather Workers 
in this city since the 4th of July, 1901. This was 
done by working among the men evenings. 
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Pittston.—James J. Moran : 

During the last year there have been five locals of 
Miners organized ; seven of Textile Workers, one 
Stationery Firemen, one Bartenders, two Team- 
ters unions, one Federal Labor union, one Terra 
Cotta Workers’ union, one Iron Workers’ union, 
one Rockmen’s union, one Barbers’ union. Many 
unions have gained in membership about 50 per 
cent. The Clerks and Teamsters secured the 6 
o’clock closing movement; Barbers 8 o'clock 
closing. Bartenders have the 10-hour day and 
Sunday off. Textile Workers received a 10 per cent. 
advance together with better conditions by being 
paid semi-monthly and all have been greatly bene- 
fited. These conditions have been brought about 
by the Central Labor union and your organizer. 
We are now well organized and hope to remain so. 

Pottsville.—Jules C. Keller : 

All unions are in a fair condition, with the ex- 
ception of the Butchers and the Bartenders. Will 
try to get them in good shape and standing as soon 
as time will permit. 

We have the new contracts for the breweries of 
the anthracite coal region on hand and so far we 
have been unable to come to terms with the brew- 
ers of said combine. I hope to report more favor- 
ably next time. Have two new unions under way. 

Reading.—A. H. Kraatz: 

Condition of labor is not improving at present. 
There have been many strikes, and some failed in 
getting their demands granted. Almost every 
week there is trouble in the cotton mills, but they 
are usually settled satisfactorily. Believe the unions 
now organized have a good foundation. 

There has been a demand among Iron Workers 
for a 10 per cent increase. 

Good work is being done for union labels. 

Scranton.—Hugh Frayne : 

The convention of the American Federation of 
Labor just closed here. It will bring good results 
and will make our city, and, in fact, the whole 
valley, still stronger along union lines. The many 
good lessons given by the body of representatives 
and heads of organized labor will have a lasting 
impression here for years to come. 

Organized Barbers and Waitresses in the past 
month. Have three unions underway. The Street 
Car Employes are on strike, because the company 
broke an agreement. All union labels are being 
pushed. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are observed. 

Uniontown.—Frank H. Cooper: 

Labor isin demand. Organizations it: zood con- 
dition. We have a central body with ten unions 
represented. Retail Clerks have a petition out to 
close all stores at 6 P.M. after January 1, making 
a 10 hourday. Believe this will be asuccess with- 
out a strike. 

Organized Electrical Workers last month. Have 
three unions under way. Union labels are being 
pushed to the best of our ability. 


Warren.---Harry Wagner : 

This is one of the hardest towns to organize in 
the state, more so since the Boiler Makers lost 
their strike. The men are a little discouraged at 
present, but hope to have things back in shape before 
long. There are 11 locals and a central body. 

Have Carpenters and Plumbers’ unions under way. 
Some city ordinances have been passed in the last 
year which are favorable to labor. 


Washington.—M. S. Means : 

Condition of labor in this district is very good at 
present, with prospects ofthe 8-hourday being 
enforced in the early spring, especially in the build- 
ing trades. All unions trying to enforce union 
labels on all goods. 

York.—G. W. Test : 

General condition of trade good. Everything de- 
pends upon the result of the Molders’ strike, which 
is being fought hard, and their chances of winning 
ara better than ever. The Carpenters also are on 
strike for more wages, and are still out. Label 
committees are doing good work. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia.—C. A. Thompson : 

Labor is at a stand-still here. Many men are 
idle. All labor should keep away from Columbia, 
because many men who have been working at the 
Charleston Exposition have been dropped. 

Organized the Carpenters and Joiners in the past 
month. Ten hours is the prevailing work-day. 





TEXAS. 

Datlas.—Theo. Marx: 

All trades are gaining in membership as a result 
of demanding union label goods. Have organized 
four unions since April 15, 1901, and there are good 
prospects of their increasing about 50 per cent in 
membership in the next six months. 

Have succeeded in getting a shipment of gar- 
ments and shoes returned which came from unfair 
firms. 

We have the leading stores handling union-made 
goods to a small extent, but we expect to have 
them sell strictly union-made goods in the coming 

ear. 
Have organized Butchers with 49 members and 
Blacksmiths with eight members in the past month. 

We have an agent who is paid by the Assembly 
to look after union labels. Nearly all American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 

San Antonio.—C. W. Woodman, Secretary Cen- 
tral Labor union : 

The past 12 months has been a season of strikes 
with us, beginning October, 1900, with the Electri- 
cal Workers. They asked for a state scale of $3 
for eight hours. In this city we secured the scale 
with the exception of the Bell Telephone Company. 
With this concern we had a hard struggle, but 
succeeded in placing a rival company on its feet 
and practically putting the old company out of 
business. Some 40 men and 30 women involved. 
The fight established the 8-hour day in this city. 

Carpenters, Plumbers, Electrical Workers, Paint- 
ers and Hod Carriers formed a Building Trades 
assembly in March and struck for the card system. 
This failed. The failure, in my opinion, was due 
to the fact that nearly all of the unions had indi- 
vidual contracts before the strike was inaugurated, 
and this worked against us) However, the settle- 
ment restored the unions’ contracts and there was 
but a slight loss in membership. There were nearly 
400 men involved. 

Machinists’ strike in May for the 9-hour day was 
a success. They received everything they asked 
for; strike lasting some ten weeks. 

The cost of the last two strikes mentioned, not 
including wages, was a little less than $3,000. 
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We have the 8-hour day established for the un- 
skilled laborers. 

Cooks and Waiters secured an advance of $2 per 
week last week. 

Bakers are thoroughly organized, have reduced 
hours two per day, increased wages and eliminated 
Saturday night work, and contract permits them 
to board where they please. Formerly they were 
compelled to board with the bosses and sleep in 
stables. 

Brewery Workers and allied unions secured last 
summer the best contract, so they said, in existence 
in the United States. They are thoroughly organ- 
ized. 

Clerks reduced the hours two per day and abol- 
shed Sunday work. 

Printers secured an increase of $1 per week in job 
offices and a material increase in the newspaper 
offices. Nota ‘‘rat’’ shop in the city. 

There has been an increase in union membership 
throughout the city within the past 12 months of 
40 per cent. 


Sherman.—H. Mitchell : 

Our Trades Council has adopted the following 
rules to promote the patronage of union label goods: 

Resolved, That it is contrary to the trades rules 
to patronize any store, shop, mill or factory that 
does not employ union labor when available. 

All members of the various unions are requested 
to ask Clerks to show union cards before purchas- 
ing goods. 

It is contrary to the trade union policy to pat- 
ronize any store, shop, mill or factory which patron- 
izes business firms on the unfair list. 

Any member violating any of the first three 
clauses of the above shall be fined not less than 50 
cents nor more than $5 by his local union. 





WASHINGTON. 

Spokane.—H. D. Merritt : 

Since my last report have organized Waiters’ 
Alliance with more than 100 members ; Amalga- 
mated Woodworkers’ International union, Spo- 
kane; Milkmen’s union, with nearly 60 members ; 
Brewery Drivers’ union, with 20 members. A pre- 
liminary organization of the Harness Makers and 
Saddlers has also been formed. Street Car men 
are being urged to make a start, with good pros- 
pects for final results. Retail Clerks are agitating ; 
also Stationary Engineers and Firemen. Several 
new organizations will be formed during the next 
few months from the effort that is now being made. 

Tacoma.—Willis Bloom : 

Labor conditions are much better than they 
were a year ago. Several good unions have been 
organized in the past year, especially the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, Tinners, Team Drivers and 


all Brewery Workmen. There are still several 
thousands of unorganized men and it will take 
some time to get them organized. Organized three 
unions in the past month : Team Drivers, Express- 
men’s Protective union and Longshoremen’s union. 
Iron trades were on strike for a shorter workday, 
but the Molders have returned at the old scale. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, Retail Clerks and 
Barbers have shortened their hours and improved 
wages without a strike. Tacoma Trades Council is 
pushing all union labels. Some city ordinances 
have passed which are favorable to labor. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntington.—S. E. Chalmers : 

Labor is in good condition here and wages fair. 
Machinists and Blacksmiths are demanded here 
at present. 

Have under way unions of Laundry Workers, 
Street Railway Employes and Brewery Workers, 
Boilermakers received an advance in wages and 
Blacksmiths have asked for an increase. All union 
labels are in demand. All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are being pushed. 





WISCONSIN. 

Janesville.—Robert D. Hogan : 

Prospects fair for organizing the Tinners, Team- 
sters and Machinists. Have organized a Federated 
Trades Council at Beloit, Wis., and Stonecutters of 
this city during the past month. Have under way 
Women’s Union Label League and Building Trades 
Council. 

Carpenters secured the 9-hour day without a 
strike, and Printers are working for it. The union 
label is on all city printing. 

Racine.—H. Jensen : 

The Bakers are about ready to organize. The 
Carpenters made a stand on October 7 for the 8-hour 
day. No trouble is expected and they are all 
working. The boycotts on General Arthur, Cremo, 
Robert Burns, Tom Moore, G. W. Childs, Henry 
George, as well as all other non-union cigars, are 
being pushed vigorously. 

Racine.—J. J. Wiertz : 

All organized men are employed and are in de- 
mand. Have been successful in organizing the 
Longshoremen of this city. Outlook for further 
organization is good, and expect to be able to re- 
port some new unions in the near future. Carpen- 
ters secured the 8-hour day. 

Sheboygan.—Chas, Nietmann : 

Condition of trade good. No strikes or lockouts 
anywhere. Clerks are getting ready to enforce 
early closing agreement. Have under way Federal 
Labor and Tanners’ union. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


JOHN A. FLETT. 


The organizing of a Carpenters’ union at Glace 
Bay, Cape Breton, completed my organizing cam- 
paign in the Maritime Provinces, opening up new 
fields to the American Federation of Labor and 
planting the banner of trade unionism in these 
cities and towns for the first time in the history of 
the provinces. 


On my return journey I called upon the secre- 
tary of the Provincial Workmen’s Association, at 
Old Bridgeport, C. B., a Mr. John Mofatt, and sub- 
mitted our plan of work for the consideration of his 
association, which is composed mostly of miners, 
and which he informs me has a membership of 
6,000, distributed among 25 unions. In urging 
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upon him the advantage of joining their forces 
with the United Mine Workers’ organization, he 
informed me that at the last annual meeting of 
their association he was instructed to procure full 
information, with the view of affiliating at an early 
date with their brethren across the line. 

The average wage of miners in Cape Breton for 
machine work is 32 cents per ton, which will net 
them about $80 per month. Handpick men re- 
ceived from 42 to 47 cents per ton, or about $60 in 
the month ; the price of powder to shot-firers is 10 
cents, to handpick men 17 cents, while in the 
main land of Nova Scotia the miners receive higher 
prices per ton, the mines there are more dangerous 
to operate. 

The possibilities of this country are great from a 
manufacturing standpoint. Iron and other min- 
erals are found in large quanties. The Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company, in their new works at 
Sydney, are about to manufacture steel rails and 
other kinds of merchant steel; the works are in- 
closed with a high board fence, and the company 
is hostile to organized labor. During the brick- 
layers’ lockout at the works the company imported 
foreigners to fill their places, and have since im- 
ported Italians, and recently have been bringing a 
large number of negroes from Alabama and other 
places. Large subsidies are given by the govern- 
ment in order to encourage the manufacture of 
iron and steel. 

The much-heralded alien labor law of Canada is 
only a bluff at legislation, the amendments of the 
last session of Parliament rendering it utterly use- 
less. Bad as the law was last year, it is worse now. 
Large employers of labor have no hesitation in 
importing labor. This was very noticeable during 
the Trackmen’s strike on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

By direction of Presideut Gompers I called at 
the port of Quebec in the interest of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. There is a 
large independent Ship Laborers’ union there 
which which held a special meeting to hear your 
representative, but owing to complications arising 
through being incorporated by an act of the 
Province of Quebec, they are now in the hands of 
a receiver, being sued by some of their members 
and ordered by the court to make good certain 
moneys spent or used illegally. The sense of the 
meeting was in favor of affiliation and as soon as 
the present difficulty is over they will apply for a 
charter. 

While in the old capital I effected a basis of 
settlement between the Barrie cigar factory and 
the Cigarmakers’ union, which has been out on 


strike since spring, the men to return to work at 
an advance in prices from 20 to 40 per cent. This 
now leaves one firm in the struggle. 

At Montreal I found several hundred Cigar- 
makers still out for a uniform bill of prices. This 
is one of the longest, mostly costly, and most 
stubbornly contested strikes that has ever taken 
place in Canada. At Peterboro the Federal union 
organized last May has been increasing very rapidly 
and has a membership between three and four 
hundred. At the close of a public meeting held 
under the auspices of this union, at which I ad- 
dressed the assemblage, we initiated 65 new mem- 
bers. 

The outlook is bright for a revival of interest in 
matters relating to organized labor, and the de- 
mand for union label goods. This was one of our 
worst towns in Ontario from a union standpoint. 
The infection has taken a-hold of some of the 
ministers of the Gospel there, and one has joined 
the union and is taking a lively part in its work. 


Brockville, Ont.—Thos. Keilty : 

Condition of labor fairly good in all branches, in 
fact above the average for this season. My reports 
have not been very regular as I have to work 10 
hours per day and give all my extra time to the 
labor movement. 

Organized a Central Labor union at Smith Falls 
last month, with a charter membership of 81. 
Have nine organizations under way. Could do much 
more if I had time. Am pleased to say that our 
work is of a substantial character if not very rapid. 
Union labels are demanded on all goods. 

London, Ont.—William Burleigh : 

The condition of labor has been very brisk for 
the last six months, especially in the building 
trades, as the demand for labor has been greater 
than the supply. The only drawback is the lack 
of organization. There are only four organized, 
namely : Bricklayers and Masons, Building Labor- 
ers, Painters and Plasterers. If we had an organ- 
izer who could devote his whole time for a month 
or two, I am sure that there could be several more 
of the building trades organized. 

Since the Broommakers have organized, there 
are two or three firms inquiring upon what condi- 
tions they can have the union label, and by the first 
of next month expect to have them using the 
union label. The different union labels are taking 
a very prominent place in this city, and the work- 
ing people are demanding them more than even 
before. Have under way Barbers, Lathers, Sheet 
Metal Workers and Laundry Workers. The boy- 
cott on the’New York Sum is being pushed. 





The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has a two-fold 
mission. As the official magazine of the many 
powerful organizations affiliated to make the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, it owes to more than a 
million organized workers a faithful record of the 
progress of the movement each month from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. This is accomplished 
through reports from thoroughly reliable and 
official sources furnished by National and Interna- 
tional secretaries. Also by the graphic account of 
labor conditions sent from our corps of more than 
800 commissioned organizers. 

The magazine owes to the general public an 
count of the progress of the labor movement in 
acgeneral. Its series of special articles of current 


economics, its special historical matter and statis- 
tical data, all help to fulfill this mission. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST covers a unique 
field. It has many resources and important ave- 
nues of information not at the disposal of any other 
publication on economics. 

The volume beginning this month will contain 
many novel features, which will be announced from 
time to time. Among them may be mentioned a 
Foreign Department so complete that our readers 
will be kept informed of the industrial happenings 
throughout the civilized world. Every department 
which has proved of interest or value in the past 
will be retained and strengthened. 
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State of Employment in NOVEMBER. 


Of the 879 unions making returns for November, with 
an aggregate membership of 77,411, there were 1,458 re- 
ported unemployed, or 1.8 per cent. 

In October 1,176 unions, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 91,636, reported 2,745 unemployed, or 2.9 per cent. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 





Charters Issued in November. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of November, 1901, as 
follows: 

National 
Bodies, 11; 


Unions, 1; State Federations, 1; Central 


Local Unions, 48. 





Special Notice. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 25, 1901. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the firm of H. B. DEUSCHER Co., of Hamilton, 
Ohio, and the Iron Molders’ Union of North America; 
also of those existing between the PorpE Mra. Co., 0, 
Hartford, Conn., Metal Buffers, 
Platers and Brass Workers’ Union of North America, 


the said firms 


and the Polishers, 


having been reached, whereby now 


operate union establishments, the same are removed 


from our list ‘*‘We Don’t Patronize,” and placed upon 
our FAIR LIST. 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, A. F. of L. 


Fraternally, 





Special Notice. 


Whereas, the,Piano and Organ Workers’ International 
Union of America has sought affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation or Labor for the past three years, the 
same having been refused owing to a protest of the Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers’ Union based upon a matter of 
jurisdiction ; 

Whereas, said refusal of charter of affiliation by the 
American Federation of Labor to the Piano and Organ 
Workers’ International Union of America has inflicted 
great injury to the latter organization and retarded its 
growth; and 

Whereas, all differences formerly existing between the 
two organizations have been satisfactorily settled and a 
charter of affiliation granted ; 

Resolved, that the officers of the American of Labor are 
hereby instructed to include this information in the first 
general circular that may be sent out to the affiliated 
unions or the organizers; also to publish these facts 
under the caption, “Special Notice” in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

The subscription price of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST is now $1 per year, or 10 cents percopy. Liberal 
commissions will be given to those securing subscribers. 
Write for circular, giving commissions on single sub- 


scriptions and club rates. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—l.abor papers please copy : 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Car! Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit,Mieh.; 
Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, Il. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Preserves.—Wayne County Preserving Co., Newark, 
N. Y. 
Tobacco.— American and Continental tobacco com- 


panies; Lovell & Buffington Tobacco Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky. : 
CLOTHING. 
Shirts.—United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, N. Y.; Jos. 
Fowler Shirt Co., Glen Falls, N. Y. 
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Shoes.—Rice & Hutchins,of Marl boro,Mass.; Whittimor ¥ 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cottons.—Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 
HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Brazil Hotel and Genesee Hotel. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, ill. 
Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, II1.; 

Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, I1.; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, II1.; 
W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Parkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Penna.; New York Sun, 
New York City ; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 


POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, [1l.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 
field, Il). 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 
Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lockport, N.Y. 
Cutlery.—Goodell Cutlery Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
wf New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing Co., 
Duyton, 0O.; Computing Seale Co., Dayton, O. 

Tron and Steel.—I\\inois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich.; Davidson 
Pump Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Le Ferer Arms Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; American Radiator Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Carborundum Co., Niagara*Falls, N. Y.; Casey 
& Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Iron, Architectural.—W insiow Bros., of Chicago, Ill.; Her- 
endeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Stoves.—Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; Black & Germer, of Erie, Penna.; 
Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio; McSherry 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


WooD AND FURNITURE, 


Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, III. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Defiance Box 
Co., Defiance, O. 

Lumber.— Trinity Lumber Co., 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, 


Works, of 


Texas; 
Huttig 


of Leonidas, 
Md.; 


Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEATHER AND RUBBER. 
Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 

Mass. 

Tanners.—Schoelkpoh & Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; Moench & 
Son, of Cattaragus, N. Y.; Moench, Tisher & Son, of 
Tonawanda, N, Y. 

WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 

phia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 

Riverside, N. J.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co., 

Joseph Fahy and Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Advertising Novelties.—Meek, Beach & Co., Coshocton, 0.; 
Novelty Advertising Co., Coshocton, O. 

Theatrical.—Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit of Denver, 
Colo. 


Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1901. 
Following is a statement of receipts and expenses for 
the month of November, 1901. (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 





— RECEIPTS. 
I I NI racic chianetianebavianing $8,814 26 
Hy Egg candlers and poultry handlers 9479, — 10 00 
Suspender workers 9480, sup...................008 10 00 
Granite Polishers 9481, sup................ 10 00 
Federal labor 9482, sup..................-...- canines 10 00 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, etc., assess 275 00 
Federal labor 8893, tax, a, 8, $10; assess, $5... 15 00 


Bill posters and billers 9312, tax, oct ........... 1 60 












Laborers prot 8724, tax, nNov......... 17 
Federal labor 9293, et ae 3 70 
Hospital atte ndants 8097, tax, DR ccteshs 2 60 
Federal labor S812, tax, oct ss 5 00 
Federal labor 7155, tax, s, o 6 30 
Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, tux, 4 

m, a, m, Jj, J............ sintncoininet, eeineanawntians 5 00 
Ship joiners prot ly Mg By Dicccsccccccescsessesesce 4 00 
Federal labor 8941, tax, s, o 8 00 
Federal labor 9056, tax’ 8,0 seule enna 14 20 
Blacksmith helpers o15l, NR coniacecsic 6 00 
Cigarmakers intl union, tax, j, i, a 447 47 
Federal labor 9220, tax, j, j, a, 8........... eseeevantine 6 80 
Federal labor 7: 387, tax, a, 8, O.. peneticasiaaiins 5 05 
Paving cutters 8990, tax, july... i aadalaaaiae meee 2 00 
Carriage and wagon workers intl, sup. 10 50 
Meyrhoff & sons, Phila, Pa, adv, AM FED, 

"| RRSERS Re Oe = 3 34 
Globe tabocco co, Detroit, —, | ‘adv, AM 

i, RR ‘ ; 7 00 
Coal wheelers prot 5814, sup psscinsieeente yu 11 00 
Federal labor 458, sup .................... , 1 00 
Laborers prot 9145, Eee : 1 75 
Hod carriers 8058, tax, a, s, 0, ‘S$. 70; sup, $1 470 
Federal labor 7591, tax, oct, $1.30; sup, 0c 1 80 
Federal labor S464, Lax, 8, 0, $2.50; sup, He 300 
Federal labor, 7412, tax, a, 8, $6; Sup, woe. 6 35 
Central !abor’ union, Portsmouth, N NH, ‘su ie 10 00 
Federal Jabor $485, sup......... 10 00 


Window glass snappers #434, sup. = 10 00 
Central ww union, Mane hester, NH, tax, 


ete Y Sea ; ‘ 5 00 
Laborers prot S104, tax, m, Jj, J, a.. 10 2 
Central trades and labor assembly, ‘Sy ra- 

te A ee ee YY eee , 5 00 
Jappane rs and finishers! 9069, tax, j, a... 3 00 
Retail clerks intl pro asso, tax, n, d, 00; j, f, 

se See, eee 1,000 00 
Pluinbers, drainers and laborers 9486, sup.. 10 00 

4. = and labor council, Palestine, Texas, 
i sieciad emocieaibeach martin snseniiniimeuiinneainiiaiewbenee 750 
peatents d trades asse nbly, Duluth, ‘Minn, 

tax, m, j, j, a, 8, o, $5; sup, 3 Su eeielaauneissineine 6 00 


Hodearriers 9004, ‘tax, oct, $1.50; asse Ss, $1.50. 3 00 
Kgg candlers and pac kers : 9230, tax, j, i, a, 8, 


A I Il casccesccecccrcssoserssevnsevecesiuvnescocs 3 60 
Iron molders and helpers 44, tax, 8, O......... 2 
eg ery wens iron — builders, tax, 

nies -caraeneetenasnttnnenioioniaietnn seipates 160 74 
Feaerai Naber! 20i0, ‘tax, ‘aug. , 5 80 

carpenters and caulkers R283, ‘tax, aug 2 
pe eral labor 7000, tax, j, a, s. setbanabaianeanes 15 00 
Federal labor ‘108, tax, sept... 110 











. Federal labor 9490, sup 
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Federal labor #313, tax, s, 
* Soda and mineral water bottiers and work- 
ers S514, tax, a, 8, 0. 
Hodcarriers 9005, tax, j, j,a,s8 
Federal labor 8337, tax, sept .. 
Federal labor 8217, tax, oct..... 
Cement burners 8767, tax, 0, N.... 
Gill net fishermen 8054, tax, o, n, d 
Glass snappers prot {483, sup... 
Rubber workers 8755, tax, sep 
Hodcarriers prot 6266, tax, 










ui? 
rote »ral labor 8714, tax, oct 
Federal labor 7300, tax, a, m, j, ri 
Corning iron wor ke rs, ,Corning,NY . aay. ‘AM 
FED, sep! 
Fuller & Warren co, 
FED, sept 
Iron workers 934, sup 


adv, 


Troy, N Y, 





. Horsenail workers $487, sup. .....................0.. 


Federal labor $488, sup.......... 
Federal labor $489, su icaneuadaa ee 
Mason tenders $436, tax, oct, #1. 40; sup, 30¢.. 
Federal labor 7608, tax, oct, $1.2 25; sup, 75e... 
Central trades union, Salem, N I, tax, m,j, J 
Trades and labor council, Hammond, Ind, 
sup 
J A Simpson, Seymour, 
Federal labor 9457, sup 
Hodcarriers 8148, sup... 
Intl longshoremen, local no 15 ii, Sup... ws 
Intl asso car workers, local no TANI ccimmsenes 
Weiss beer porters and soda water handlers 
S581, tax, 8, O, $1.20; sup, We .. 
Federal labor 3060, tax, nov, 
Federal labor 9020, tax, oc 
Stablemens $419, tax, oct........... 








my ‘lowa, sup... 









= 





Central labor union, Auburn, N Y, tax, 

sa pla: Wineennnsasensserseongenessnnnnsannononsonorannooncnses 
Inil iongshoremen local no 146, sup............... 
Cal Wyatt, Pittsburg, Pa, sup...................... 
Tar and gravel roofers 8450, tax, oct, $1.50; 


ee 
United bro of carpente rs and joiners of A, 
tax, oct 
Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, tax, j, a, 8.... 
Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, tax, oct........ 
Shipwrights and boat builders 8823, tax, a, 8,0 
Building laborers 8893, tax, j, f, m, a, m, a 
Cement workers 9431, tax, o, n,d 
Intl ladies garment wor kers, tax, a Bs 
McKeloy and Hince, Pittsburg, Pa. ‘ed, AM 
FED, Sept. 
Sande rson oiland spec ialty co, Scranton, Pa, 
Am FED, sept 
Jere L Sullivan, Cincinnati, Ohio, sup..... 
Federal labor 5368, tax, j, f, m, a, m, P. 
Packers and gasmakers 9260, tax, oct 
Mechanics helpers. 8841, tax, f, m, a, m, 
a, 8, $12; assess, 75c.... 
Henry W "hite (united garment ‘worke rs), sup 
Foundry laborers and chippers 9178, tax, 
sept, $5; assess, $5... 
Woden ‘arriers and building laborers 8334, ‘tax, 
oct.. 
Steel cabinet ‘workers 7204, tax, 8, O.. 
Journeymen bakers and confee tioners, ‘tax, 
a,s, 0 
Trade Susse “mbly, Dallas, Tex, ‘tax, J, Jy ‘a, 8,0, mn 
Whipmakers 9434, tax, oct i a 
Bootblacks prot 9291, tax, oet........... 
Aluminum workers 8261, GRE, GOb...0000000- 
Bottlers union 847, tax, a, 8,0... 
Lace finishers #48, tax, oct = 
Federal labor 7392, sup : 
Clay miners 8508, tax, o, n, $6; sup Oe... 
Central raw aanam, Fite hours, Mass, tax, 
m,j,j,a,s sicianandiaie 
Hodearriers 7: 30, aX, a, 8, o, n, 
sup, 25e..... 
Federal labor 9221, ‘tax, bal j, : 











+7005 J $7.50; 


oct 
tax, 


Teamens 8977, tax, 
Federal labor 6873, 
assess, cigar, 40c.. j 
Federal labor 687 3, assess... 
Soapworkers 7442, tax, j, a, 8, 0... 
Lace curtain menders prot 8151, tax, 8, 0, n, 
d, $40; assess, $10 
Hodcarrie rs 9155, lax, sept... 
Street and building laborers 9147, tax, ‘oct. 
Capworkers 9357, tax, oct. ; 
Laborers prot 9465, sup.... 
Federal labor 9369, sup... 
Federal labor 8818, sup 





$2 30 


ee I 
SSsseE 


KS 
se 
as 


z 
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mean 
Ssee 


tS 
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aa oO 
S 
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— 
28 
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t 
nn 


a 
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50 
5 00 


6. 


Curtis E Moore, Salem, III, sup...................... 
John Ehret, Staten Island, i See 
Hodcarriers and building ‘laborers Baa, 
Federal labor 8398, 
Federal labor 9837, tax, 8, 0, $5.60; sup, $7.90.. 
Central labor union, New ‘Orleans, La. tax, 
iT: snicreiciininsn ten tcnereamntnmnneguaenenenanemedanmes nasi 
Federation of labor, Baltimore, Md, tax, d, 
00, j, f, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, Oo, n, "OL. 
Federal ‘labor 9421, sup 
Horse nail makers prot 6170, sup 
4 CS ee 
Federal labor 428, tax, nov, $12.10; sup “ 68 
Marble cutters 9393, tax, oct, $1.40; sup, 60c 
Federal labor 9445, tax 0¢b.2. lees, 
a ee ar union, Saginaw, Mich, tax, j, 





J, 
Federal iber 9135, tax, Oo, n.. 
Federal labor 8476. tax, 8, 0.. 
Hosiery workers 8843, tax, j, a, 
Central labor union, Rome, "Ga, tax, a, 1 





, &. 

L a insurance age nts 9163, tax, jJ, part july.. 
Natl asso of blast furnace workers, etc aap 
Federal labor 7126, tax, f, m, a, m................ 
Federal labor 9420, tax, oct, $1.20; sup, 25c.. 
—_ molders helpe rs 7413, tax, oct, $5; sup, 
Wire workers 8914, tax, m, a, m, partj......... 
Broad silk weavers 8783, tax, . me =< & ee 
Furnace workers 9367, sup................ 
Foundry helpers 8416, assess.. 
Trades assembly, Kansas C ity, Kans, 

m, Jj, J, a ioenitieiniiaiaiaaien 





one, 


"i Gre Sk elas I ating 
w Pp Soxpen, ‘Reading, ‘Pa, adv, AMF ED, sept 
Ship carpenters 9303, tax, a, 8, part oct............ 
Sledge swingers 9380, tax, sept, 0c; sup, 25c... 
Freight handlers 8493, tax, a, 8,0 
Plasterers hel pers 7485, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 9371, tux, sept 
Central labor union, ¢ ‘uurbondale, Pa,tax, j,a,s 
Florida state fed of labor, sup.. 
Granite workers 9289, sup.. 
Federal labor 882, tax, 8, 0.... 
Federal labor #469, sup...... 
Federal labor 9394, sup................00000+. 
















. Swift and co, Chicago, Ill, adv, AM FED, sept 


Milkmens prot 7571, tax, nov, $1. 40; sup, léc.. 
Paper mill employes 9358, tax, oct, $5; sup, 25e 
L um bermens union 9342, tax oct $6, 40; su p,50e 
Federal labor 9008, tax, oct, $1 .05; assess, $1.05 
Central labor union, Portland, 'N Cc "tak, m, 
Jj, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d, "01; j, f, m, a, 702 enceseneute 
Snappers prot #336, tax, oct. 
Federal labor 7106, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 8340, tax, se 
Car wheel molders and he — rs 9343, 
Federal! labor 9118, tax, oct... : 
Iron workers helpers 8908, tax, se ept. . 
Waist factory employes 8766, tax, oct 
Laborers prot #444, tax, oct 
Federal! labor 9491, sup....... 
Milkmens prot 6874, tax, 1 
assess, 50c...... é 
Federal labo 8, tax, oct................. 
Water work mployes 6356, tax, ‘ij a oe 
Fertilizer workers 8825, tax, nov 
Quarry workers 8870, tax, oct. 
Gas workers SUB, tax, MOV...........0-ccc00.000 eseees 
Flour mill operators 7578. tax,f,m,a, mJ, Aa.. 
Sewer and water pipe laborers 9152, tax, oc t 
Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, tax, nov 
Federal labor 9492, sup.. 
Trades and labor assembly, “Marietta, 0, ‘sup 
Fredonia preserving co, F redonia, N Y . ‘adv, 
yO | EE a Ree ess 
Badge and lodge paraphe rnalia workers 91: 36, 
GEE eann< ninssvvccdencrts-cucnene cenensseuseenbeteéueadeeanian 
Amal wood workers intl union, {aX, a, 8, 0.. 
Manufacturing adv bureau, for L ldger rwood 
co, adv, AM FED, sept... 
Federal labor 87: W, tax, july..... 
Intl wood carvers aso, tax, oct 
Spring bed and mattress make rs 8445, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8646, tax, a, 8, 0............ 
Federal labor 9449, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 9444, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 8281, aS 
Powder workers 7521, tax, j, a, 8, 0, pn, d 











tax, oct.. 






Federal labor 7146, tax, oct, $5.25; ang. $2.25... 
Blacksmith helpers 8090, sup........... sie 
Team dr.vers int! union, sup..... 
Mattress makers $493, sup 
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Fede ral labor 5368, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, $3; as- 
SeSS, 
Bro of ‘painte rs, decorators and. Pape rhang- 
ers, tax, 8, O, D...... 
Amer fed of musicians, OE Eee - 
Watchcecase workers 7209, SUP.................:ceeeeee 
Blacksmith hel pers yl72, tax, nov, $2.05; sup, 
ii iaistsiessdiahinsdatiadispiade'seaesaspaenias' ainctbiisintssdhiedeiadinaviabiarss 
Egg candlers a d poultry handlers 9475 /, sup 
Hodearriers 8773, tax, oct, $1.40; sup, 38¢........ 
Eugene Eb Nice, Phila, Pa, ‘adv, AM "ED, anys, 
De BD cecccccccconssceccesccsssccences secccoccasecesossoose 
Emerson drug Oo, ‘Baltimore, Md, a 
CS AE TILE IN EO a 
The natural food ¢ co, “Niagara Falls, NY, 
adv, AM FED, sept. 
The Chisholmand } foore ‘mfg CO, ( le veland, 
I, Hee I I kkcaconns ssecscsesevinnsistcencen 
Hull and co, Poughkeepsie, N Y, adv, AM 
FED, nov........ 
Capewell horse nail co, Hartford, © onn, adv, 
FE I Sia iienthhsninciointinnansncteinsinmpaenciinaion 
Lubor council, Ironton, 0, ‘sup. 
Federal labor aoa, sup ..... 

Saw makers 7504, tax, j, a, 8, 0, ‘h, ‘a, $15 5; ‘as- 
— ae 
Federal labor 8621, tax, s, 0, sic 
Federal labor 7381, tax, oct............... 
Federal labor 9359, = Renal nnaER 
Button makers 746, tax, nov............ 
Federal labor 437, tax, Oct. 
Dairymens union 6514, tax, m, a, m, us ds J, a, 8, 

O, $3.60; assess, 45c.... 3 
Glass workers #441, tax, a 
Building laborers 7471, tax, nov... wees 
Federal labor 8620, tax, Rea apaleacat 
Shipwrights and ¢ aulkers 9162, tax, oct..... 
Laborers prot 9126, tax, oct Hs 
Federal labor 88388, tax, oct. 
Car workers 8869, tax, a,s 
Fire works factory employ es 9170, tax, nov.. 
Trades and we -enaneanaied Des Moines, | la, 
ee tie 
Federal labor 8019, tax, TS RRR SESE 
Horsenail makers 7180, tax, nov. me 
Federal labor #174, tax, j, = Saaen 
United metal workers intl union, tax, oct.. 
Corset cutters and ironers 9007, tax, a, s. 
Central et and labor assembly, ( TS 
ville, Ill, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, "01; a f, 
i Mh, Teibeninie . cinaseserecnsensvascaneqnenseesssensssoe 
Iceworkers prot 9829, tax, oct. “ 
Federal labor 8372, tax, J, a, 8, O...................04 
Federal labor $457, sup.... piciesctamahion 
Gloveworkers 8880, sup... 
Federal labor #042, sup.. 
Trades council, Kigin! Til, ‘sup.. eionaipinicon 
Federal labor bee. aad cncenabiniaicietin LORS 
Horseshoe nail makers 8653, po nied 
Federal labor 8921, sup... 8 OE 
Federal labor 9150, sup. wanauese 
Federal labor 9402; sup. 
Federal labor 4 50, a 
Shingle weave rs 9080, tax, oct, "$2.70; ‘sup, $1.7 
Shingle weavers 086, IN oo ocicecshertciocatcrs 
Federal labor $458, tax, oct......... 
Federal labor 9456, tax, nov, os sup, $1.80.. 
Federal labor 8770, tax, oct.. , 
Blast furnace workers "378, tax, 8, O. 
Cops eamGsers TET, UB, B, Wiecs.ccecce cerscsccossscesee 
Soda and mineral water bottlers ‘8925, ‘tax, 
a, 8, O.. 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, i, 4. a, 8 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, oct _ 
Federal labor 7570, tax, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
00; j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, | $8.05; Assess, Be Bee 
Hod carriersand building laborers, 8446, tax, 
j, a, 8, $1.50; assess, We... . 
Federal labor 185, tax, j, j, a, 8, O, n. “ 
Federal labor 7570, assess, cigar..................... 
Wire workers 801, tax, bal, J, j, a, 8, O, $41.25; 
ussess, $14.05......... 
Federal labor 9280, tax, oct 

















































. Central labor council, San Pedro, nee 


Federal labor $495, sup...................... 
Federal labor 94-6, sup............ 
Paper mill workers 1355, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 9825, tax, a, 8, parto, $6. 30; sup, 


AD...... 













Button makers ‘prot ‘7181, ‘tax, nov 
Hodearriers and tenders, 8931, tax, dec.. 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, _ { ae 
Iron and steel workers 9233 tax, nov........... 
Bottle packers and laborers "076, tax, a, 8.... 
M Bachrach & co,Phila,Pa,adv, AM FED,8,o,n 
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12. Raymond as co, Baltimore, Md, adv, 





Am FED, 0, 
Swartz and Je sow ski & co, } 
AM FED, 8, 0, N.... ieanenebantindiaa _ 

Glass workers M41, sup SS ae 
United neck wear cutters, pase me. wines 
Federal labor 6697, assess nin 
Boot and shoe worke rs, t 
Intl bro of electrical wor kers, a, 0, “n, d. 
Hodearricers 8489, tax, j, a, 8, 0....... 
Jefferson co trades and labor assembly, 
Steubenville, O, tax, j, j, a, 8, O,m........ 
Federal labor 8561, tax, OS RES 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 9035, tax, 
Phe Bhp Deccnectscvcncscancccessccunsescspececcscesononcosssqoesocseses 
Nicole building co, Pittsburg, Pa, adv, Am 
I olan daitncediniieaiiicsiinkeamnendiacteennanens 
PROG MOS CET, BD. ocescccccesscnsssccnescsoncesccsnees 
Flour and feed mill operators 9121, tax, 8, 0, 
Bi I Siixxisnnstnsarannrnaphsedsnsneumelissnasevensniveosevs 
Central labor union, Norfolk, Va, sup........... 
Central labor union, Norfolk, Va, tax, nov, 
Te I I I sini nacinannenennscenciiasons. vance’ 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance e, 
By Si ticrnndereuesernnesscneneunstineiemnitehenesieen one : 
Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, oct..... 
. aoe and iron ship builders helpers 
A ee ae 
White et rs prot 9021, tax, j,a 
Hosiery mill employes bs53, tax, june.. . 
Milkers union 849, tax, m, 4 4a am, 0, » $6.055 
assess, 95C........ A 
Federal labor 7: 211, ‘tax, “hee ie aE CHa 
Ship caulkers 8406, tax, CECE 
Asphalt workers 8106, tax, m, j,j, a, 8. 
First house men 8645, tax, oct 
Natl cotton mule spinners asso, tax, noy. 
—— goring weavers amalgamated asso, 
a> “hee saracielsisieniatabiicnsvaiiaieia 
me mh labor 9068, tax, 8, 0. 
Federal! labor 8848, tax, Cb anerRaNRiaS 
Federated trades council, Sacramento, Cal, 
tax, f, 9, to and ine part ja. , 
or bro of oil and gas well workers, ta. 
d, ’00; j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, ’O1..... sical 
Flour packers and nailers’ 7548. tax, nov....... 
Singer Ee ws co, New York, N Y, 
I 
Acme aw rod hg Toledo, O, adv, AM 














a n, 








af a, m, j, j, a, 8, oO, n.. 
Columbia relief fund’ asso, Indianapolis, 1 ‘Ind, 
adv, AM FED, a, 8,0. 
Federal labor gor, cies 
Brushmakers prot 7422, heed ‘ 
Iron workers 9334, sup. Siakenaelieedanintiniinn 
Laborers prot 9250, tax, ‘nov, $1 is 
Federal labor 9443, tax, oct, $2.50; sup, ii, 50... 
— workers 5396, tax, ’bal sept, 48e; sup, 









~ rrick mens union 9499, sup... ; 
Mason tenders 9296, tax, sept.. 
Federal labor 8126, tax, s, 0... sibiiinonee 
Laborers prot 886%, tax, nOV................ rennivenies 
Snappers prot 8745, tax, eee? eee 
Glove workers 8722, sup......... aan 
Federal labor 8589, tax, 0, n..... 
Ship carpenters rs and caulkers 8797, tax, oct. 
Amal! leather workers union of A, tax, aug... 
Sweet, Orr and co, New York, N Y, adv, AM 
SPs His Uiscctaitnsleninsbbanthdilinnetineeeheinnibiecsenseneniins 
Iron and steel workers 9270, ‘sup. 
Natl alliance of theatrical stage employ 28, 
GRPIEETE Scevdwincdesusndebnenecnescncedendéeageetsdnesnndicssaenmeces 
Federal labor 6998, tax, nov 
Federal labor 9500, sup ... 
Poultry dressers 9129, tax, oct, $1. 10; sup, $1.50 
Powder workers 9898, tax, n, ae 
Federal labor 9267, tax, nov ania 
Federal labor 8883, tax, a, 8, ¢ 1D auisoseeee cinta 
Hosiery union 8071, tax, mov........................ 
Stone pavers 7314, tax, o, n, d..... ...... 
Cement workers 8917, tax, 0, m............ 
Federal labor 7201, tax, oct.. - 
Reed and rattan workers 8693, tax, o, sacs 
Federal labor 8769, tax, oct............ - 
Federal labor 9862, tax, nov............ aadioaarens 
Federal labor s2al, .. 
Prudential insurance co, i 
Federal labor 8989, sup 




















— hman and co, N Y, adv, AM oo 


Federal labor 9502, sup.. 
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14. Slate and tile roofers 9508, sup 


Packers and flour mill employes 9501, sup 

Central labor union, Charleroi, Pa, sup...... 

Mason tenders #436, sup...... ‘ 

Tin plate v workers intl prot asso, sup 

Hod carriers 7542, tax, nov ie 

Federal labor 8120, tax, oct 

Laborers prot 8094, tax, oct ae 

Caulkers and carpenters 9308, tax, o, n 

Federal labor 6854, tax, nov sees 

Federal labor 9505, sup 

Laborers prot 9504, sup. 

Iron workers 8320, assess ‘ 

Distillers and yeast workers 9117, tax, nov 

Federal labor 421, tax, sept 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, Noy 

Federal labor 8180, tax, nov BEE 

Central trades and labor union, St Augus- 
tine, Fla, tax, a, s, 0... . saticummaeuaté 

Sugar workers 7230, assess 

Federal labor 6749, tax, oct 

Federal labor 8874, tax, nov 

ba reading stove works, Reading, Pa, adv, 

Am FED, sept 

The J B Williams co, Glastonbury, Conn, 
adv, AM FED, 0, n..... 

L A Sandlass, for hunter rye whiskey, adv, 
AM FED, a, x, 0.... 

Mack aud co, Roc hester, N Y, adv, Am FED, 
oct nd ece seeces senessoserenessssouensansnessssecoueacooooanenes 

Sprenger brewing co, Lancaster, ‘Pa, adv, 
Am Fed, sept pene 

Federal labor 8321, tax, nov, 32.20; sup, ‘$i... 

Federal labor 8139, tax, sept, $7.15; sup, $1...... 

Ship caulkers 6846, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, $9.10; 
sup, We........ 

Federal labor 9428, sup 

Laborers prot 438, sup ssiesabbes 

Scale mens 5869, sup... idinbadvatnen setbmmeninies ‘ 

Car repairers 8114, assess ; aeons 

Coopers inti union, tax, oct... 0.00... 

Sewer and tunnel workers 731%, tax, oct .. 

Federal labor 7479, tax, MOV.............ccccceesceseeees 
Federal labor #874, tax, nov.. aisle 

Federal labor S64, tax, nov 

Laborers prot #200, sup si ‘ = 

Federal labor 8002, tax, a, m, Jj, j, a, 8, 0, n..... 

Hodearriers, brick and mortar wheelers 9468, 
I oan ine :ecadadaeinsatieaseanegmmemasnemtantestabints 

Fish handlers and cutters, no 9506, ms 

Federal labor 8198, tax, a, 8, 0...... iadishiaieiaadl 

Chainmakers nati union, tax, ang. 

Scalemakers prot 752, sup........ 

Horsenail makers 6170, sup .. 
Wall paper machine printers and color mix- 
ers 9320, sup paustneweeueepeld 

Federal labor 8487, tax, nov < 

Federal] labor 9087, tax, oct 

Amal asso iron, steel and tin workers, ‘tax, 
m,j,j, a, 8,0 ecse _ : 

Federal labor R01, tax, ER 

Cloth hat and cap makers 9181, tax, nov...... 

Laborers prot 8670, tax, nov...... ..... ‘a 

Central labor union, Greenficid, Mass, tax, 
ER EE RET ETS TO 

Glass packe 1s 8752, tax, ah RR ie 

Federal labor 8799, tax, nov... 

Sawmill men 9455, tax, nov 

Freight handlers 9835, tax, oct 

Federal labor 9220, tax, oct : 

Federal labor 8038, 7. nov icaomaniia 

Laborers prot 8641], tax, a, 8, 0... 3 

( oonanevels al artists 9330, tux, oct 

Laborers prot 9430, sup ..........- 

Freight handlers 9507, sup... 

Federal labor 9508, sup 

Glass workers 9509, sup = 

Boilermakers helpers 8967, tax, a, 8, $1.70; 
SABE, TR a cecsccecee 

Fireworks factory employes 9170, tax, dec. 

Laborers prot 9290, tax, d@e........... cc. ceseeeseeee 

Masonsand bricklayers hel pers 87: 37. tax,nov 

Central labor union, Binghamton, N Y, sup.. 

Federal labor 8164, tax, @, 8, O...........006 ceceeseeees 

Terra cotta pressers and finishers 7: 28, tax, 
nov.. .... 

Hodearriers and mortar mixers 9092, tax, oct 

Central labor union, Manitowoc, Wis, tax, 
he OE c.ccsecacaiicaenanamannnctens i ania 

Rammers union 7 319, tax. oct......... 

Federal labor 9373, tax, oct . nani 

Granite paving cutters 8832, tAx, NOV...... 

Bootblacks prot 91405, tax, se pt 

Federal! labor 9042, tax, nov. : 

Federal labor 6308, tax, 8, O.. i REL ES 
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Boomers union #410, tax, oct anne 
Federal labor 8367, tax, s, 0, n, d 

Federal labor 8608, tax, nov.............. 
Building laborers 8998, tax, a, ‘ 

( 7" aee union, Bidde ford, Me. t ix, m, 


n, Jj, J, @ ; 
Milk jreuldte rs prot 6933, tax, 7 f, m, a, m, i, 


a,s 
Fiour and feed workers 7088, ey eee 
o-a-W- wae and asbestos workers ovis, tax, 
ay S, ¢ . on aha 

Fede mal labor 8422, tax, nov 

Soapmakers 446, tax, oct.. eceeee 

Labor council, Galveston, Tex, tax, n, d, ’00; 
j, f. m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, o, "OL. 

Canvassing agents and solicitors 8643, tax, 
pT eS eS oh ee ae 

Armour and co, Chie ago, Til, adv, ‘AM FED, 
sept, oct. esvesevese 

Bissell carpet “sweeper co, Grand ‘Rapids, 
adv, AM FED, 8, 0, n, 

Elgin natl watch co, Uhicago, ‘Ti, adv, AM 
PD, G, OE 8 WA, “GB. .2000.-000000002.0cc00 

House ‘hold employes 9341, tax, a, s, 0, n 

( ow labor union, Petersburg, Ind, tax, s, 


Federal labor 9510, sup. * 

Granite workers 9289, tax, sept vs 

James L. Norris, Washington, D C, adv, AM 
FED, sept, ’00.. ; 

Newsboys prot 9077, tax, oct, $3.65; sup, $1.50 

Flour mill workers 8036, sup , ; 

Federal labor 8208, sup 

Marble cutters $393, sup.. 

Federal labor 9458, sup .. 

Broad silk workers 873, sup 

United states ex press co, sup 

Federal labor $488, sup...... 

Federal labor 9240, sup... 

Bolt and nut makers 6921, sup...... ; 

Laborers prot 8668, tax, oct, $2.55; sup, $1. 

Laborers prot 9145, tax, oct, $9. 10: sup, $5... 

et oy and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, sept, 
SE SIA atsioceshiiabisesiennncnnennsenenceeneiaeniniamannns 

Federal labor 9339, tax, s, 0, $1.70: sup, ! 

Curbstone cutters 8512. , tax, a, %, $2 50; shag 

Foundry laborers and ¢ hippers 9173, tax, oct 

Shipwrights, caulkers and ship joine rs 8734, 

UI scenhnsnices eemsiiababiatederedbantasbsiatiniendaida Semneiigiahdiniibitsnebabhnit 
bey and labor asse mbly, Denye r, Colo, 
, f, m,a, m,j,j j, a, 8, Oo. n, d, 

Intl "th of leather workers on h g, _— oct 5 

Central labor union, ClLarlotte, N C, tax, j, 
a, 8, 0.. wns 


. Trades assembly, Bradford, Pa, ‘sup. of 


Machinists helpers 9511, sup 

Laborers prot 9512, sup 

Intl broom makers, tax, n, d,’00; j, f&, m. a, 
m,j,j. a, 8, 0, "OL, $81.50; assess, $45... 

Bolt and nut makers 9448, tax, oct........... 

Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, nov... 

Green glass gatherers 8723, tax, mov ....... 

Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, oct..... 

Trades and labor assembly, Springvale oo” 
Ill, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d... ; 

Federal labor 8913, tax, a, s, 0, n 

Federal labor 6858, tax, o, n ; 

Marine firemens prot 8000, tax, nov 

Central labor union, Waltham, Mass, sup 

Rock men 8684, sup...... a 

Iron workers 9261, tax, nov, $9.70; sup, $4 

Car wheel molders and helpers 9343, sup 

Federal labor 9513, sup . = 

Intl longshoremens asso, tax, m, Jj, J, a, 8, 0.. 

Laborers prot $465, tax, nov ‘ me 

Coal handlers 9022, tax, oct 

Hodcarriers and laborers 8280, sup 


. Central labor union, Huntington, W Va, sup 


Steam pipe and boiler coverers 9514, sup..... 
Porters and bootblacks 9515, sup ; 
Federal labor #490, sup : 
Window glass snappers $484, sup 
Federal labor 8582, sup 
Tron workers 9334, sup 
Federal labor 7387, assess .. 
Granite polishers and sawyers 9432, tax, oct 
hn oped mill workers 9355, sup 
Natl asso of steam and hot water fitters and 
helpers, tax, 8, 0, $10; assess, $75 ................ 
Federal labor 9066, assess ‘ omnia 
Electrical workers 8966, tax, nov 
Central trades and labor council, Ric hmond, 
Va. tax. m, j,i, a, so eS 
Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, f, m, 
a, m, Jj, Jj, a, 8,0 . 
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Shingle weavers 9006, tax, a, 8, 0 
Federal labor 8413, tax, on. . siainiet 
Amal leather workers union of A, tax, 0 
Powder workers 8871, tax, o, n,d 
Hodeurriers $838, tax, our. on 
Federal labor 8971, tax, o, n 
Ship caulkers 872, tax, oct.. 
Oystermens union S201, tax, s, 0. 
Foundry and iron workers he Ipers 82: 
nov. 
Amal s socie ty of e hginee We, GAA, D, B......000- 
Team drivers intl union, tax, a” 
Patiern makers league of N A, ‘tax, oct 
Central federated union of N Y, tax, 0, n, d.. 
Freight handlers 7 si, tax, oct, 00 to and in- 
cluding nov, ’01, $13; assess, 50c.. a 
Carwheel molders and he Ipe Ts 7229, tax, ¢ 
d, $18.75; sup, 50e..... a a 
Federal labor 8563, tax, Nov, sup, 50c..... 
Snappers past Cee, tax, a, m, rds - a, &, O, wate 10; 
assess, $1.20......... ‘ 
Snxwppers prot 8730, sup baasiocenvenene 
Federal labor 7241, tax, nov, $4.25: sup, 
A. Hankey and company, Philade Iphia, Pa, 
ad, AM FED, a, 8, 0, N... 
Amal asso of st railway employes, tax, 
TT 4 CC) eee 
Federal labor &339, tax, nov, $6; sup, $ 
Iron and steel workers 9249, sup... 
Federal labor 9477, sup........... oten 
Suspender workers 5144, tax, 0, n........... , 
Quarry mens prot 8615, taz, NOV ................0000 
Ce — labor union, Niagara Falls, N Y, tax, 
, a, 8, 0, n, d La SEM 
iltenahers prot 8282, tax, oct.. 
Laborers prot #326, tax, oct...... ......... 
Central labor union, Hanover and McSher- 
ee ae 
Chas Parker company, Meriden, Conn, adv, 
el, f_ eee 
Tron and steel workers 9516, sup... 
Central labor union, Carbondale, 
EMBOTeTS PTGE SESE, © WP ......00c.0200000-00000-00000-s088 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 8784, tax, 
nov ..... _— 
Bro of rai Way trac kmen, t 


5M, tax, 










4 








o, n, 


















H B Smith company, Westfield, Mass, adv, 
SE TEAC TINIE ncisintactncasetns ateeesnenensssiacstealighion 

Reading haar ware co, Re ading Pa, wthihe AM 
NN ea 





Gerts, \Saskand anton, “Chic 
FED, sept. ...... 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, 8, 0.. 
Building laborers 9177, tax, nov ..................... 
Ship and steamboat joiners S186, tax, NOV... 
Hodearriers and mortarmakers 9167, tax, 8,0 
Metal weather strip workers 9881, tax, nov... 
Federal labor 8785, tax, oct 
Federal labor 8811, tax, nov. : ; ; 
Federal labor 8988, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8,0, mn, d.. 
Central labor aa, | Hazleton, a, lax, S, 
Tai cale/canionesnene:édndaniinninesdnacieniapinnen aes 
Rubber workers 8753, o,n. 
Virginia state fede elieen of ‘labor, 
a, 8, 0, Nn... 
Hod carriers 9408, ‘tax, se sept. 
Intl bro of stationar vy ’ tireme n, er ae 
Int! bro of blacksmiths, tax, a, m, j,j, a, 5, o 
Fire department employes 8846, tax, oct........ 
Amal gless workers intl asso, tax, a, 8, 0...... 
United gaiment workers of A, tax, ott. 
Cc , enna int! union of A, tax, m, 4s ij. a, 
By Oa. cce- cccce:ccocereces eee ° 
uiove mounters intl ‘union, ta> “" the a, \. &, 0. n 
Trades and labor council, Nashvi le, "Tenn, 
tax, n, d, '(0; j, f, m, a, m, j, J, a, 8, o, 1901.. 
Fede Tal labor F231, 
Federal labor audi, ‘sup. 
Federal labor 6998, sup.......... ' 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup. - ee 
Ohio state branch, tax, n, d, ’01; ‘ f, ‘m, ‘a, ™, 
eye) eee ~ 
Horse nail makers prot 6170, sup 
Federal labor 7403, tax, sept ’9, to and in- 
cluding july, 01, $8.05; acct assess, 19¢..... 
pnt workers — tax, oct.. we 
Carpet layers 9061, tax, nov., 
Federal labor 9240, tax, 8, O...... 
Central labor union, Rale igh, NC, tax, o,n, d 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers, =, oct, 
$10.70; acct assess, $21 ceca 
Federal labor 7010, tax, 8,0 .. , 
Suspender workers 8144, ON caiticniccie 
Bill posters and bille rs 9517, sup... 
Hodearriers 7550, tax, f, m, a, m 
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~~ 


80 22. 


6667 2. 


676 2 
28 30 


Federal labor 9267, part dec.. 
Federal labor 6803, tax, j, j, part a. 
Federal labor 8585, tax, n, d, 01; j, part f, 02 
Button workers 8789, ace e igar ASSeSS.......... 
Sledgeswingers 9380, tax, bal se pt 
Shippers and packers 8238, tax, j, @, 8, O........ 
Billposters and distributers 7419, tax, s, 0, 
part n. 
Paving cutters R933, tax, oct.. 
Central labor union, Ev Jansville, Ind, tax, : a, 
tt *. 5k, 2 ee ie 
Federated trades coune il, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, sup....... : 
Newsboys union 9518, ‘sup.. ; 
Freight handlers 8801, —, m, a, m,j, j, as, oO, 
$24.50; assess, $4.2 ‘ 
Federal labor 4088, tax, june, 01, 
cluding march, 502 Gael ‘ 
Laborers prot 8079, assess........... 
Button workers prots7s9, tax, oct, 0c; HSSERS, 
lie... 
Central labor union of Portsmouth and vi- 
cinity, Va, tax, 0, part n........ 
United Asso of journeymen plumbe rs. tax, 
__,_ SR eine he erence oe 
Cheyenne, Ww yo, ‘federation of labor, 
d, O01; j,” 
Ce ntral dade ‘sand la! orunion, St Louis, “Mo, 
tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, Ol; j, 
Federal labor 9271, tax, Jan ioe 
Federal labor 72! 05, tax, oct... 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, oct.. 
Order of railroad te legraphers, i — 
Georgia federation of labor, tax, j, j, a, s, 0, n 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, s, 0..... 
Federal labor 8584, stax, oct.. 
Hat ~ printers 9273, tax, oct... 
Unitec bro of paper akers, tax, a, 
BR, Dancer svcnsncnssenccoscocssnnesesesnce 
Machinists. helpers 9179, tax, se pt.. 
Ship carpenters 9017, tax, oct 
Trades and labor asse mbly, 
j, a, 8, oO, n, d.. 
Van Port’ brick 
FED, sept...... saa sivsans 
Granite polishers 9481, ‘sup.. SESE ES a 
Central labor union, Ashtabula, Ohio, sup.. 
Horsenail makers 7073, sup..............66.000...cc0eee 
Federal labor 7106, sup ....... = 
Riggs natl bank, refund of overe harge ‘on 
cablegrams, sending money to Iglesias...... 
Clay miners and laborers #310, tax, nOV......... 
Powder workers 8391, tax, nov..... pensuunins 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup......... , 
Chas W O’ Daniell, Charlotte, N C, sup..... 
Federal! labor 9488, sup........... pacseheann 
Federal labor 8786, tax, 











to and in- 


tax, n, 





mn, Jj, J, a, 





Peor ia, Ill, tax, 


+ Pittsburg, Pa, adv, AM 








on 


. Jos Schlitz brewing co, adv, AM FED, 0, n... 


Broad silk weavers 8783, assess......... . 
Federal labor 8308, tax, OCt................c00000.eeeeee 
Dairs mens union 8697, tax, o, “n, “d, 100; j f, m 
Trades council, Elgin, IL, iax, oO. n, itadichineians 
Paving ¢ utters union of US A, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 8547, tax, j, a. s.. 
American flint glass workers, ti Ax, 8, a n 
Natl bro of operative potters, tax, s, 0 
—— labor union, Holyoke, "Mass 

I cicacalstane Neti aren apie cde nce aaa 
ude and labor assembly, Lowell, Mass, 

m.j. j, a, @, O, m, 4, Ole J, f, ma, @, GE.........00 
Gill net fishermen 9519, sup path ‘simmenciies . 
Federal labor 9520, sup 














Oswego starch tite Oswego, N, Y, adv, 
PML TD oithailgtnsiietaninicssiun i daeiveih, snletelindpanins 
Miller organ company, Le banon, Pa, adv, 


r\ 3, YY Sewean 
Federal labor 6620, tax, mn, a,m, j, j, a, 8, Oo, n, 
"701, $9.15; assess, 
Lock workers 9354, tax, oct......... 
United textile workers of A, sup.. 
Ice handle rs 8467, tax, j, a, 8, 0, $6. 65; assess, 








Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, acct ASSESS... 
Hostlers and livery stable employes 8566, tax, 
i he TIDG @. cence cncsencvensecnercnscnves 
Laundry workers 8385, tax, d, 

sup, | REDE 
Paving dept workers 6751, tax, s, 0, Ia - 
Curb stone cutters 8512, tax, o, n, , Ol; 
m, a, m. ; 
Federal labor 8921, tax, 4 a,s 
Powder makers 8742. tax, oct...... 
Central labor council, Dayton, Ohio, tax, a, 
8, Oo, n, d, O01; Jj 
Sodaand mineral water 





















yottlers: 8434, j, ‘a, s, 0 


5 00 
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Federal labor 9024, tax, j, a . 
Soft beer — rs and pe ddler: rs 2 8, tax, mm, 
8 Ee : 
Federal fabor sii, tax, nov : 
Central labor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 
tax, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d.. 
Federal labor e326, tax, Ss, O, N... 
Trades and labor coune il, E Liverpool, 
tax, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n,d 
Amal lace ‘curtain operatives of A, tax, o, n, ‘a 
Hod cngusees and mason tenders on, tux, a, 
4 eee eee 
Rock mens anion 8684, tax, oct.. 
— trades council, New om, N J, tax, 0, n, 
, ST | Soom 
pulang laborers union 8893, tax, part se ept.. 
Asphalt block and vitrified brick pavers7214, 
tax, 8, O, Nn, € satnemaeluneniitatipiaiaaiiaen 
Furniture packers 9462, tax, ES 
Granitoid and cement workers 8172, tax, oct 
Strippe rs union 8629, tax, oct........... 
United mine workers of America, tax, 8, O.. 











United trades and labor coune il, Streator, 
EE eR nes 
Capmakers union 8582, tax, nov , $3; sup, 50c 





Intl printing pressmens union, tax? j, a, 8, O 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 
tax, n, d, 01; j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, "02... 
Amal sheet metal worke rs, tax, a, 8, ¢ 
Quarry workers 8384, tax, a, 8... ns 

Gillnet fishermen 8945, tax, o, n, a. 
Federated trades assembly, Portland, 
YY aaa 
Laborers prot 9055, tax, i, a, SRS 
Scalemakers prot 7502, tax, oc "Sail 
Ironmolders he oo: 7321, tax, nov... 
Federal labor 8297, tax, nov 
Grain cle veher emughegee 7470, tax, ‘a, m 
a, 8, O, $2.45; assess, 
Central labor union, Elkbart, Ind, tax, a, 8,0 
Snappers prot 8830, tax, nov........ 
Ship carpenters and joiners 9298, ‘tax, Ja, 8, 
Oo, n.. 
Powdermakers 8742, tax, nov. 
Laborers prot 8654, tax, nov.............. maee 
Trades and labor assembly, Ottumwa, lowa, 
errr =< ] See 
Egg candle rs and owl vy handlers 9179, sup 
Federal labor 8487, sup.. 
Soap workers 7442, sup..... 
Central labor union, Astoria, Oreg, sup. 
Federal labor #267,sup . panamineatie babies 
2.50; sup, $1. 50... 


( Ore, 





Federal labor 8378, tax, ‘oct, & 
Steel cabinet workers 7294, sup... 
Federal labor 8243, tax, oct, $4: sup, $5.40........ 
— labor 8165, tax, n, ‘d, 01, j, $7.95; sup, 
Stove mounters intl ‘union, ‘sup 
Powder makers 8963, png nov. 
Mosaic workers 8145, t ax,o,n 
Central trades and labor council, Roe hester, 
N Y, tax, m, j, Jj, a, 8, 0 se 
Armourand company, Chie “ago, ii, adv, 
| eo oe 
Federal labor 9178, tax, oct, $2.K sup, $24 
Coremakers intl union of A, cigar assess...... 
Coremakers intl union of A, tax, may,’00 to 
nov 1,’01, $70; assess, $50........... 
Alleghany valie vy trades coune il, Tare ntum, 
eee 
Slate and tile roofers 9521, 











AM 











sup... 
Freight handlers, W522, | ets RE 


Federal labor 7386, 


tax, m, sd, J, OO; 
ASSESS, : 


Federal labor 8340, tax, oct 

Federal labor 9889, tax, nov : 3 

Waste handlers Si, tax, a, ™m, < J ‘a, 8, O 

Ship drillers — tax, nov..... . 

Trades council, San Antonio, Te 2x, tax, 
Oo, n, d.... 

Federal labor 9 0), tax, oct.. 

Laborers prot 8651, tax, j, a,s....... 

Slate and tile roofers 9503, tax. nov. 

Federal labor x750, tax, a, 8, 0, n 

( ae  manneehgeguenn il, Kittanning, P ‘a, tax, 

n, ¢ 

Federal labor 8398, tax, nov 

Tanners prot 9119, sup.... 

Federal labor 9421, sup..... 

Federal labor 9513. sup .... é sane 

Shipwrights and caulkers 9162, sup .. , 

Paper mill workers 9355, sun........... 

Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, sup... 
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. Trades council, Ande rson, | 


B L Bartlett, New Castle, 
Laborers pout 95238, sup .. 
Central labor union, ¢ ‘ambridge, 
Laborers prot #504, sup....... 
Cement worke rs M424, tax, oc “t, We; 
Rubber workers 8622, tax, nov..... oie 
Ship carpenters and ¢ aulkers 8707, ASSESS ... 
Masons and builders laborers 8011, tax, a, m, 
j, j, a, 8, 0... i . arts 
Inti asso ‘of mac hinists, tax, m, j, j, j,a, 8, 0.. 
Sulphite and beater workers 9132, tax, nov... 
Powder workers 8796, tax, o, n, « 
Carriage and wagon worke rs intl, 
Saw smiths prot 7173, tax,o, n, d 
Federal labor 8250, tax, july.. 
Illinois State federation of labor, 
‘00; j, f, m, a@.... .... 
Federal ‘labor 8327, tax,s, O.... 
Blacksmiths helpers sid9, tax, 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, 
Chain makers natl union of A, t 
Traveling salesmen $417, tax, 8, o 
New York state federation, tax, m 
o, n, d, 01; j, f m, a, 02 
Chippers prot 7446, sup 
Ironworkers #834, sup..... 
Iron and steel workers 9249, sup 
Furnace workers 9 RR 
Central labor union, La Faye tte, Ind, sup.. 
Quarry workers 8233, tax, nov, $20.50; sup, 
) 


Pa, sith a 
Mass, sup... 


sup, “O8e.. 


tax, 4 a, 


tax, n, d, 
nov 

nov... 

“ax, se ept... 


hia; 8, 


$4.5 
Federal labor 7145, ‘tax, j, a, 8, 0, 8 sup, 8. 7 
Ship carpenters 9203, sup.. 


Building laborers 8430, tax, oc t. 





Millwrights and machine ry eree tors. 74174, 
USSECSS.. e oeenseeeeereeteeres 
Horsenail ‘make 6170, ‘tax, oct... cesnibil 
Composition roofers 671, ery y aa 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, nov 


Intl asso of carworkers, tax, oct 
Industrial council, Pitt<burg, 
oOo, Th... . eoee 
New Jersey state fe ~deration, tax, f, m, a, m, 
j, J, a, 8, oO, nm, d, OL; j, "uz indents bs 
Fe na rai labor 8215, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8879, tax, n, d...... ' 
Marine firemen 8979, tux, m, j, j, a, 8, 0..... 
Pavers and rammers TIN, tax, a, m, 5 stn 
Federal labor 8162, tax, aug... waesaen 
Federal labor 9435, sup ........... 
Pulpworkers 7499, tax, 8, o, $2. 30; sup, Tbe. 
| ae 
Hodearriers and laborers 9525, su} 
Plumbers, gas, steam, mine and mill supply 
men 9524, sup..... ‘ ; 
Molders helpe rs $298, tax, nov 
Paper box makers 8972, tux, 8, 0, n, d 
Axemakers 9085, tax, nov. ‘ 
Federal labor 8007, tax, s, o, n. 
Central labor union, Toledo, Ohio, tax, a, 8, 0 
Federated trades council, Montreal, Quebec, 
tax, a, 8, oO, n, d, "Ol; 
Federal labor 7426, tax, j, ji a, 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, nov. 
Cement workers #302, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8818, tax, n, d..... 
Indurated fibre workers 7185, tax, nov. 
Swift and co, adv, AM FED, 0, n 
Natl asso blast furnace workers, tax, nov. 
Laborers prot 8280, tux, oct, $1.20; sup, $38 
Tron molders helpers M71, sup..... 
Central trades and labor council, 
ville, Pa, sup.... * ‘ 
Capmakers 0351, sup.......... 
Team drivers int! union, sup 
Ice ge and pe ddlers 8580, tax, de 20, BOE; 
assess, $4.26 Sake 


Kans, tax, 8, 





8, Oo, n, dd... 


( Ce mnnells- 


Ice handlers ae peddlers $580, sup. wi 
Federal labor 9408, tax, oct, 75c; sup, 50c.... 
Federal labor 428, sup. : , 
Horsenail workers 9487, sup. 

Small supplies..... : 

Subscriptions, AM ‘FED 


Total .. 


EXPENSES. 


1. One month’s rent in advance, William M 
ee nehsncnassaieianeeninenvn 
2. Protested check and ‘fee, ‘Riggs natl bank. 


Cuts for AM FED, M Joyce engraving Co....... 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne..... 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wvatt............ 
Organizing expenses, James H Leath 
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. 2,000 2c env, Post Office 


Printing 2, 500 passwords, $6.25; ‘2,000 Qe envy, 
$2.50; 2,000 2e env, $2.50; 2,000 org lists, $18; 
correcting same, $12.60: "4 pages extra hand 
comp, press work and stock, $8.04; 10,000 
manila env, $12.50; 14,000 no 10 env, $17.50; 
2,000 le env, $2.50; Patton and Hubbard 
Organizing expenses, Sam D "end 
Postage on AM F KD, Post Office.......... 
Organizing expenses, W H ‘day. nae 
Refund of amount er in excess of amt due 
on capita tax, intl bro of bookbinders, 
EE STIR DS Re 
Organizing expenses, He rman Robinson...... 
Organizing ex penses, J F O’Sullivan.. 
Telephone services (on account rent) | 
Ee 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey 





. Postage on AM FED, Post Office... 


Organizing expenses, James S Mye rs...... 


. Commission on advs for AM FE pd, John Mor- 


Organizing expenses, F red L Schwartz. ....... 
“expenses attending snappers convention, 
G P Hayworth........ 

Capita tax for’d to furnace workers nat! re- 
ceived and credited to furnace workers 8872, 
$5; 9367, $3.20; E L, Mulllem................00-.cceeeeees 

Balance on printing sept AM FED, Law Re- 
ERIE Wi Pccnnsneuepcntsnpengescceceuancestinncesas osne 

Printing oct AM Fep, Law Reporter Co........ 

Printing 1,000 lists of affiliiated org, $9.75; 

10,000 book lets const, $147 ; 300 letter circ, 

$2.75; 00 extracts from July AM FED, $5. 75: 

1,000 lists affiliated org, $15.75; 500 extrac ts 

aug AM FED, 5.75; 600 receipts for 5c assess, 

$3.75; 10,000 sub blanks, $9; 10,000 spec made 
env, $47.50; 1,000 sub bills, $4.7 75; 1,000 spec 
notices, $3. 75; 2,000 ree eipts, 4 books, $11; 

1,000 ex sept, AM FED, $8.25; 3,000 letter heads 

(stock fur) $4; 5,000 lists affiliated org, $114; 

10,000 sub blanks $9; 5,000app!l for certif of 

memb, $17.75; 3, 060 org monthly rep, $9.75, 

Law Reporte ce 

200-pg day book, 60c; 1 200-pg ledger, 80c; 2 

qts carters ink, $i. 20; 1 4 dozsmall pads, 400; 

| doz bank penholders. $ %4 Ib no ll and 

44 Ib no 30 bands, $3.75; 4d0z files, 0c; 1 qt 

marking ink, 60c; 2, 400 fiagara clips, ‘$3. 60; 

I spanish translation, $1.75; 1 doz penhold- 

ers, $1; 1 bx 322 pens, 75c; 4% doz cut glass 

~ SEA, $1.80; 1 doz — rs, We; 2 no 10 

wallets, Qe: ler pens, $1; sae mucilage, 50c; 

2 qts stafford ink, $1.20; i » bands, $2.25; i 

collins eradicator, 25c; of doz 312 scratch 
yads, 50c; 1 —_ harp files, $1; 3 cut glass 
nk stands, ; larm rest, B5e; 1 basket, 

0c; 1 cash con 90c; 10,000 niagara clips, 
$1250: l doz penholders, $1; 1 doz photo 
mailing env, we; %4 lb bands, $2.25; ler pen- 

cils, $5; 34 Ib ban s, cr 5; 1 tube paste 0c; 1 

qt ink, 6c; | gr pens, $1; Law Reporter Co.. 

Organizing ¢ expenses, oe Burkert.............. 

4rms of neostyle impression sil r, John C, 
Parker 

Ice, American ice Co................... 

One years sub to Public Opinion. 

Clippings for AM FED, national press intel- 
OLLIE AA LE SLES LTD 

1 recorder sapphire, $1.50; labor on enema 
and recorder, $1; Columbia ameneninaon cua 

1 electric clock, AO Hutterly.. Sieisnidinialaioneinteces 

Telegrams, postal telegraph C0..........ccccccce0e-e. 

Boxes—12 no 4, 10x10, 10x14, $4.20; 12 no 5, 9, 
12, 22; I N Runyan cial aabenieehcaphindtinedlchieaiestateansiaaisine 

World Almanac, 25c; Statesman year book, 
$3.50; Brentano. : : 

Tel legrams, western union telegraph on 

2 desks, Brunswick-Balke Collender co. 

6 doz 10x12 copying cloths, $3.50; 2,000 no 6 
env, $2.30; E. Morrison paper co ................. 

1 doz’ erasers, $1; 100 carbon, $3.50; 1 rm let- 
ter, 60c; 1 doz ribbons, $7: 100 carbon, $3.50; 
2rms letter, $1.20; 1 doz erasers, $1; 2 chairs, 

14; 1 doz erasers, $1; 1 doz cire erasers, 50c; 
8 brushes, 25c; 3 bot oil, 45e; 3 oil cans, 60c: 
znolg cabinets, $60; Smith ‘premie a 

On account of repairing letter press, $2.75: 

r hangers, $1.50; | pr links, 80c; time, $i: 
. OL) 
— table, $12; | chair, $6; W B Moses and 




















Organizing expenses, Tivenes Piyna.. Sialealnaaia 
Organizing expenses, GeoSchneider.. ........... 
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. Organizing expenses, W H Clay 


. Organizing expenses, James Leonard... 


Oqpatsies expenses (postage, etc), R. 8. 
onck a 
Organizing expenses, S A Dobbins 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith...... 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean. 
ae on AM FED, Post office.......... 
Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt......... 
Organizing expenses, C. N. Egnor... 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Thain.... 
Organizing expenses, Thomas F Trac) 
Legislative expenses, I A Mac Fadyen.. 
Organizing expenses, (al Wyatt...... 
2000 jd —— $20; 2.000 2c ‘aamwed envel, 
BE. Cy TRGB O PRG ’..00..000.00000.20000 sooccrecens 
aus ‘contributed by executive council for 
the purpose of organizing leather workers, 
I FI ac cccsseinnsenc.cnvvve-senenesnsee-sccenessencees 
Appro for the purpose of organizing broom 
maalcera, W RR BaGVO?F..........00.0...cccccescossseoeesevees 
Expenses attending postal clerks’ conven- 
Chom, J BB LARROR......0...200..-00:00.00000 -coccccceresccerse 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay.... ons 
Organizing expenses, F C Roberts.... 
Organizing expenses, E C Chalmers.. 
Organizing expenses, W = L Warner = 
Organizing expenses, W. B. Kissinger........... 
1 ery $26; l comb w stand, $15; 2 lib tables, 
; Llib table,$3; 9A mer chairs, $29.25; 3 has- 
oa ks, $1.50; 2 ma LS, $3; lrug, $4.50; 3114 yds 
carpet laid, & $34.26 ; 534 yds carpet, ” $53.50; 53 
yds lining, $5.30; 13% ¥ds most opaque $3.33; 
8 yds no 54 opaque, $4. -40; 4-1 4 5 ft roll: 
ers, $1.40; 5—1 roller, $1.25; 16 sha ce, $4 60; 4 
rollers, $1,25; W H OCKE 00.0.0... 
Toilet supplies Columbia towel supply co.. 
Circular to be forwarded to delegates regard- 
ing transportation, F C Donald 
Circular to be forwarded to delegates regard- 
ing transportation, F C Richardson..... ieee 
Organizing expenses, Joseph Giles.. . 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith.. 
Organizing expenses, Hugh F rayne.. - 
Postage on AM FED, Post Office..................... 






























. Repairs to 18 Welsbach lights supply man- 


tels at 60c pe and etc, $7.80; 18 extra chim- 
neys, $1.60; 138 extra crown —— $2.60, 
GM Kiseman..... 
Photo and postage 
Gothier........ 
Organizing e xpenses, Chas J Thain’ ‘ 
Organizing expenses, Fred L Schwartz... .. 
Contribution to AM Fep, Thomas Reece...... 
Organizing expenses, L H Wagner 


on s same, Am ‘FED, Geo 





5. Organizing expenses, J E Michnewitsch aie 


1 cash book *% bound, 11.50; 1 ledger 150 dp &% 
bound, $11.25; 200 mailing tubes, $4; Globe 
print ing | Ee 

Organizing expenses, August C nee. 

Organizing expenses, Fred C Wheeler. 

Organizing expenses, L D Biddle at 

Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt.................. 

Appro to central labor council, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, for relief of metal trades, E Ro- 
0 ES 

Organizing expenses, J D Pie ree 

Organizing expenses, R W Cook.. 

Refund of amt for labels, and cr to laundry 
workers no 53854, Miss Nellie © Landers...... 















1 ribbon, $1; paper for machine, $1; ‘Standard 
adding machine Ten 
Contributions for AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Bee, Hensel J CATA W ON « ...10250000ccccencesccssccccees 
Organizing e xpenses, Jos © Kielt....... : 
Organizing expenses, Louis Goazion 
Protested check and fee for squib workers no 
9828, Plymouth, Pa; Riggs National Bank.. 
Organizing expenses, Jno P Hammond........ 
Cabled to Porto Rico. as bail for Santiago 
Iglesias; Sidney McKee 
a rams, $9.75; exchange, $ 
National Bank.” . 
Organizing e xper 18es, W H Ross 
Organizing expenses, H D Merritt................. 
Organizing expenses, W H Noell............ 
Organizing expenses, Fred L Schwartz 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne ..... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce. ..... 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker 
Organizing expenses, Jno F O’Sullivan...... 












Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford...... 
Organizing expenses, Howard I Young... 
Organizing expenses, John Barron.. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


22. Organizing expenses, Geo L Litchtield..... ... $2 00 
On acct commission on advs, John Morrison 750 00 
23..Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt................. 39 00 
Organizing ex pe ses, ia -——eeeees 75 00 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt................... 59 70 
25. ;Organizing expe nses,S D Nedre F ocecccsceece 60 00 
Express, U S express company.. 91 68 
200 5c, 200 10c, 200 3c, 406 4c, 400 3e, 400 5e, » post 
office............ 84 00 
Organizing e xpenses, ‘Thomas ¥ ly “agape 100 00 
On account of machinists assessme nt, “Geo 
Preston........ , ve 700 00 
Organizing € +x penses, “W F Smith......... si 39 64 
Organizing expenses, Frank L Rist............ 20 00 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay.. 25 50 
E — nses entertaining frate ral “de clegates, 
J O’Brien......... a : 95 20 
pede “s, C. C. Darling. behesiaiibeti 135 00 


2 doz 10-12 eureka cloths, $1.20; 14,000 white 
envelopes, $22.68; 8 doz 10-12 eureka cloths, 
$1.80; 1 index book, 2uc; E Morrison satel 


iiieentitnesmnniuniieiaies eemmuean = 25 XS 
Telegrams, Weste rn union te re company. 8 27 
Organizing expenses, T I Kidd.................... 18 00 


. For benefit o metal trades stalisines to as- 
sist machinists at Denver,Colo, Max Morris 300 00 
harges telegraphing to M Morris — Riggs 
RS 2 45 
Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt....... 39 00 
250 by-laws, $24; 2,000 "2¢ env, $2. 50; 20,000 quo- 
tations, $40; 5, 400'supply orde rblanks, $12.50; 
100 postals fur, $2.50; 20,000 letter he mds, $55: 
5,000 letter heads and 5 5,000 blanks in pads, 
$9; 260 letter head cir, $4; 2,000 supply orders 
$5; 10,000 endeavors, $21; 10,000 greetings, $30: 
20,000 due cards $54; T rades Unionist ......... 
Organizing expenses, F L Schwartz.............. 
Organizing expenses, E H Theis... 
Organizing expenses, H F Smitb.......... 
5 weeks’ salary, G B Squires, bookkeeper. 
5 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk............. 
5 weeks’ salary, LA Sterne, clerk.. : 
5 weeks’ salary, B Towles,c lerk . 
4 weeks’ salary, AS Boswe ll, ty pewrite! r 
5 weeks’ salary, E Valesh..... 
4 weeks’ salary, E A Sutton, clerk....... 
5 weeks’ salary, E H Ske lly, typewriter 
5 weeks’ salary, L V Roberts, clerk...... 
5 weeks’ salary, Z Brinker, ty ee r 
5 weeks’ salary, D Neilson, clerk .... 
5 week’s salary, RK A Pinci, clerk.. 
1 week’s salary, KE. Price, typewriter. 
5 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, ste nographer. 
5 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, ster nographer 
5 weeks’ salary, LL A Gaver, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, R C Shelse, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, A McUoy, stenographer.. 
5 weeks’ salary, A A Par ke r, stenographer 
1 week and 5 days’ salary, K H Garrett, sten- 











ographer .. - scecenes cemnane 315 
5 weeks’ salary, ‘A E Atwood, stenographer.. SS 86 
5 weeks’ salary, F Drucker, stenographer.. 34 40 


Hauling AM FED, $3.60, tickets, $; express, 
$8.20; ex postage, 6c; telegrams, $4.89; maga- 
zines and newspapers, $1.14; pen trays, 27¢; 
keys, We; key ribgs, 5 





«; sending m 0, De? 











removing awnings, $2; G B Squires... 25 01 
1 month’s salary, Sam’! Gompers, president 175 00 
| month's salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 150 00 
Stamps receivea and used, Frank Morrison 13 S4 
Printing november issue AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, Law Reporter co 128 70 
Railroad fare ‘and traveling e xpe nses, sept, 
oct, Sam’l Gompers 98 75 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne Seid 30 31 
Organizing expenses, J Rutledge .... 8 70 
Organizing expenses, J I Hawk... 500 
Organizing expenses, J FE Porter o 685 
Organizing expenses, F C Roberts..... 5 l 
Organizing expenses, Jno A Flett.... ‘ 24 27 
$1: 2.947 20 20 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand, November 1, 1901............. 38,814 26 
Receipts for the month of Novembert......... 13,683 77 
IT, cssicneunisitesatininmiennemmmintensenaseientins $22 
Expenses for the month of November......... 





Balance on hand December 1, 1901......cc00++.-. 39,55 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
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The Perfection : 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Its Age, Purity, and Flavor 
are of the Highest Standard 





First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER 


3 TO THE 


American Federationist ? 


If not, send in your subscription at once. Get up a club among your neighbors. 
Have your union take one or more copies for reference. 


THE YEAR OF 1902. No effort will be spared during the coming year 
to make the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the foremost economic review of 
the world and the best medium of labor news to be found anywhere. Our 
staff of foreign correspondents will give accurate and exclusive news of the 
movement abroad. Our Soo local and general organizers furnish an unequal- 
led labor news service for this country. We are arranging for articles. by 
authorities on all phases of economics. Our standing legislative committee 
will give monthly reports of the progress of labor legislation during the 


coming Congress. 


EVERY WAGE WORKER needs the American Feperarionis’ for its 
bright, original, and up-to-date information on labor topics, which is of 
great advantage to him to know. 


EVERY UNION MEMBER should have the American FEDERA- 
TIONIST regularly. The reports of National secretaries, organizers; the 
official announcements ; the unfair list; the fair list ; the news of current 
economics ; the editorial comment; are all necessary and valuable to him, 
for constant reference, both as to local and general affairs. 


EVERY MAN AND WOMAN in the country needs the AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST for the information on industrial matters given in each 


issue. No question is more important today than the relations between 


Labor and Capital. ‘The American Federationist appeals to a great and impor- 
tant constituency. It deals with the vital principles of economics. It 
places before the readers and thinkers of the country the living, palpitant 
story of the struggle of the workers to retain their rights and to reach 
the ideal of economic freedom. It never was in better condition, nor better 
able to furnish its readers the latest word on economics than it is today. 








FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AFTER FEBRUARY 1, 1902. 








